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IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christmas 


. we urge you to consider giving a JUNIOR 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP in NAACP to at least one 
child on your “Christmas Shopping List’. 


Here is a meaningful gift, a lasting gift— 
one which will grow in value and importance 
through the years. 


The cost is moderate—$100 for any youngster 


to age 13. The cost may be split into four an- 
nual installments of $25, if you prefer. And this 
JUNIOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP may later be ap- 
plied to a full Life Membership. 


It’s a wonderful gift . . . truly in the spirit of 
Christmas! 


N A A C K LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


20 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sinclair Studio 


DEACONS ASSOCIATION AND AUXILIARY JOIN UP—Mrs. Nora O. Fant 

(3rd from L), vice-president of the Jersey City, N. J., branch receives the final 

of two payments from Peter McQuarters, president of the Baptist Deacons As- 

sociation of New Jersey, Inc. and Auxiliary as final NAACP life membership 

payment. Pictured from L, Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, Auxiliary secretary; Mrs. Lula 

Collins, president; Mrs. Fant and Deacon McQuarters; and Deacon Malcolm 
Yelverton, recording secretary. 
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ICC Anti-Jim Crow 
Ruling 


mission’s ruling on September 

22, 1961, banning racial seg- 
fegation on interstate buses and in 
terminals used by these buses culmi- 
nates a 15-year drive to get rid of 
jim-crow travel. 


T HE Interstate Commerce Com- 


A series of NAACP-sponsored law 
suits and complaints filed with the 
ICC laid the legal basis of the ruling 
Tequested by Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy on May 29 after 
the “Freedom Rides” last spring fo- 
cused international attention anew 
on the continuing jim-crow practices 
in Alabama and Mississippi bus ter- 
minals. 

The ICC handed down a ruling on 
September 22 requiring all interstate 
buses, as of November 1, 1961, to 
display conspicuously signs reading: 


Seating aboard this vehicle is 
without regard to race, color, 
creed, or national origin, by or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Commission order also pro- 
hibits interstate buses from using 
“any terminal facilities which are so 
Operated, arranged, or maintained as 
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to involve any separation of any 
portion thereof, or in the use thereof 
on the basis of race, color, creed or 
national origin.” 

Ticket offices located in private 
stores at bus stops are not covered 
by this prohibition. 

Other requirements of the order 
include a printed notice of non-dis- 
crimination on all tickets sold on or 
after January 1, 1963; public display 
of the ICC anti-discrimination regu- 
lations in all terminals used by inter- 
state buses and reports to the ICC 
by the bus companies “within 15 
days of its occurrence, any interfer- 
ence by any person, municipality, 
county, parish, state or body politic 
with its observance of the require- 
ments of these regulations.” 

The ICC order was hailed by 
NAACP Executive Secretary Roy 
Wilkins as a “gratifying amplification 
of the ICC ruling handed down in 
1955 in response to a petition filed 
by the NAACP. It means,” he said, 
“that American citizens may now 
travel freely among their states with- 
out being penalized and persecuted 
because of their color. It means that 
there will be no East or West Berlins 
in our country.” 





Mr. Wilkins said the Freedon 
Riders “dramatized for the nation 
and the world the continued segrega- 
tion in Alabama and Mississippi and 
thus compelled swift action by the 
co” 

On November 25, 1955, the ICC 
handed down a ruling banning segre- 
gation of interstate passengers in rail 
and bus transportation and in wait- 
ing rooms of stations. Railroads, bus 
companies and terminals were given 
until January 10, 1956, to cease seg- 
regating Negro interstate passengers. 

The ruling was the result of a 
comprehensive complaint by the 
NAACP with the ICC on December 
14, 1953. Named in the complaint, 
filed on behalf of the NAACP, as 
an organization, and 17 individuals, 
were 11 railroads, the Richmond, 
Va., Terminal Co., and the Union 
News Company which was operating 
a jim-crow restaurant in the Rich- 
mond Terminal. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice submitted a brief as 
friend of the court in support of the 
NAACP position. 

The Commission, at that time, dis- 
missed the complaint against the Un- 
ion News Company on the ground 
that restaurant facilities were not an 
integral part of a transportation sys- 
tem and, accordingly, not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

In his communication to the ICC 
urging the present action, Attorney 
General Kennedy cited as grounds 
for a new ruling three cases handled 
by Robert L. Carter, NAACP gen- 
eral counsel. These included a 1955 
suit against the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railroad; the Bruce Boynton 
suit against the State of Virginia, 
and Keys v. Carolina Coach Co. 
Favorable decisions were won in all 
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three suits. A United States Supreme 
Court decision in 1960 established 
the right of Mr. Boynton, a Howard 
University law student, to service in 
restaurants in interstate bus termi- 
nals. A 1955 decision, in Keys y, 
Carolina Coach Co., held a state 
could not compel Negro interstate 
passengers to occupy assigned seats 
apart from other passengers. 

An earlier case, which also paved 
the way for the present ruling, was 
Morgan vy. Virginia in 1946. The 
NAACP won a decision which re- 
strained the State of Virginia from 
applying local jim-crow statutes to 
interstate travelers. Mrs. Irene Mor- 
gan, traveling from Washington 
across the Potomac to Virginia, had 
refused to move to a rear seat. Her 
case was carried through the Vir- 
ginia courts to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

On June 3, 1946, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court declared by a six to 
one decision that segregation on in- 
terstate buses by race is unconstitu- 
tional. The majority opinion of the 
court was read by Justice Stanley 
F. Reed, with separate and concur- 
ring opinions by Justices Hugo L. 
Black and Felix Frankfurter. Justice 
Rutledge concurred in the result. 
Justice Harold H. Burton dissented. 

The Crisis (July, 1946) prophe- 
sied, editorially: 

The U. S. Supreme Court opinion in 
the Irene Morgan case, outlawing by 
a vote of 6 to 1, segregation of pas- 
sengers on interstate buses, marks the 
beginning of the end of Jim Crow 
transportation in this country. There © 
will be resistance by whites in many 7 
areas. There will be demogogic state- | 
ments by politicians and rabble-rousers. 7 
There will be timidity among mafmy © 
Negroes. Custom and habit backed, by 
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state laws, have strongly conditioned 
both whites and blacks so that the 
overturn will not be sudden. 

But it will come, spreading from 
Virginia. .. . In a not too distant day 
—thanks to the NAACP and its attor- 
neys—Negro Americans will be rid of 
the most obnoxious (if not the most 
damaging) mark of second-class citizen- 
ship. 

The Morgan case was the first to 
challenge the validity of the jim- 
crow statutes as applied to interstate 
passengers to reach the U. S. Su- 
preme Court after the case of Hall 
v. DeCuir in 1877, when the court 
held that a local Louisiana statute 
prohibiting segregation of passengers 
did not apply to interstate commerce. 
Other cases reached the court after 
this, but they always involved the 
question of the equality of jim-crow 
provisions, not the constitutionality 
of segregation. It might be remarked, 
incidentally, that the plaintiff in the 
Hall v. DeCuir case was also a 


woman, although the vehicle in- 
volved was a steamboat instead of 
a bus. 


It was the NAACP case, Gayle v. 
Browder, which terminated the year- 
long Montgomery, Ala., bus protest 
in 1956. The Supreme Court on 
November 13, 1956, affirmed a three- 
judge federal district court decision 
invalidating the Alabama statutes 
and Montgomery ordinance requir- 
ing segregation on city buses. 


In another case, Flemming v. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., 
the Supreme Court, on April 18, 
1956, in effect sustained a ruling 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals that a plaintiff did not have 
to change her seat on a South Caro- 
lina bus to comply with the state’s 
segregation law, thus knocking out 
that statute. This was the first deci- 
sion banning jim-crow in local and 
interstate transportation. 


BOROUGH HALL WELFARE CENTER, New York City, receives its NAACP 
life membership. Mildred Bond (C) of the NAACP life-membership staff made the 
presentation to Sol Kaplan, assistant administrator, in September, 1961. Pictured 
are members of the Borough Hall staff who served on the NAACP campaign 
committee and at Miss Bond’s left is Helen Bando, campaign chairman. 
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ICC Issues Rules to Ban 
Discrimination in 
Interstate Bus 
Transportation 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission prescribed rules on September 22, 
1961, to prohibit racial discrimination in interstate bus transporation. 

The rules generally prohibit motor common carriers of passengers from 
operating buses in interstate commerce on which seating is based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin. The regulations also prohibit interestate 
buses from utilizing segregated terminal facilities. 

The Commission instituted the “rule-making” action on a petition of 
the Attorney General of the United States filed May 29, 1961, urging pre- 
scription of regulations to remove doubts as to rights of passengers and ob- 
ligations of carriers. All motor common carriers of passengers in interstate 
commerce were made parties to the proceeding and anyone having an 
interest was authorized to participate. Oral argument was heard by the Com- 
mission on August 15. 


The Commission’s report noted that the record clearly establishes that 
discriminatory practices in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act are 
being followed by interstate bus operators. 

“We find,” the Commission said, “that in a substantial part of the 
United States many Negro interstate passengers are subjected to racial 
segregation in several forms. On vehicles, they continue to be subjected 
to segregated seating based upon race. In many motor passenger terminals, 
Negro interstate passengers are compelled to use eating, rest room and 
other terminal facilities which are segregated.” 

Beginning November 1, 1961, interstate buses were required to dis- 
play a sign stating: “Seating aboard this vehicle is without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin, by order of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission.” Beginning January 1, 1963 interstate bus tickets must carry 4 
similar statement. 
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Terminal facilities, under the prescribed rules, may not be utilized by 
interstate buses unless a sign is posted stating, “Public Notice: Regulations 
Applicable to Vehicles and Terminal Facilities of Interstate Motor Common 
Carriers of Passengers, by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

In considering terminals and facilities, the Commission indicated the 
rules would not apply to every independently operated corner drug store 
which sells a few tickets for a motor carrier. 

The report said, however, that if an agent offers or provides terminal 
services and facilities for the comfort and convenience of interstate pas- 
sengers, such as a public waiting room, rest room, or eating facilities, “it 
would appear that the premises where these services and facilities are made 
available should be considered as part of the carrier’s terminal facilities.” 

If the carrier volunteers to make the services available and those actu- 
ally furnishing the services acquiesce and cooperate in this undertaking, the 
services must be furnished without discrimination, the report stated. 


The rules require interestate bus operators to report to the Commission 
any interference with the observance of the regulations. “Obviously,” the 
Commission said, “we cannot anticipate the precise effect of application of 
the regulations to each and every factual situation that may arise, but the 
regulations should make clear to respondents and others the rights of pas- 
sengers under the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


The official text of the ICC ruling follows on succeeding pages. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


No. MC-C-3358 


DISCRIMINATION IN OPERATIONS OF INTERSTATE 
MOTOR CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS 


Decided September 22, 1961 


Upon petition, rules and regulations to be observed by motor common carriers of 
passengers operating in interstate or foreign commerce, governing the prac- 
tices of such carriers with respect to unjust discrimination, prescribed. 

Hon, Robert F. Kennedy, the Attorney General of the United States, Byron 

R, White, Deputy Attorney General, Burke Marshall, Assistant Attorney General, 

St. John Barrett, Irving N. Tranen, John L. Murphy, Robert L. Saloschin, and 

Robert S. Burk, for petitioner. 

" Hon. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, on behalf of the Department of 

te. 


Hon. Robert S. McNamara, the Secretary of Defense, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense. 
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Hon. MacDonald Gallion for the State of Alabama, Hon. Joe T. Patterson 
for the State of Mississippi, Norman Berkowitz for the Michigan Public Service 
Commission, Thomas Hal Phillips, Norman A. Johnson, Jr., and W. E. (Bucky) 
Moore for the Mississippi Public Service Commission, and Hon. David D. Furman 
and William Gural for the State of New Jersey and the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. 

Hon. Clifford P. Case, Hon. William Fitts Ryan, R. H. Vaughn, Florence C, 
Chick, James Farmer, J. Francis Pohlhaus, Carl Rachlin, Wyatt Tee Walker, 
James Lawson, Jr., Joseph Charles Jones, John H. Moody, Jr., and Henry Thomas, 
for themselves and other interested persons. 

Thomas J. McCluskey, Fred H. Figge, R. C. Hoffman, Jr., Clifford D. 
Cherry, John R. Sims, Jr., Gordon Allison Phillips, J. 1. Gilliken, and Richard 
Fryling for various respondents. 

Frederick S. Hill, Robert J. Corber, and Bertrand T. Fay for motorbus 
associations. 


John E. Linstrom for the Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ORAL ARGUMENT 
By THE COMMISSION: 


This proceeding, instituted under part II of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act, upon petition of the Attorney 
General of the United States, brings before us for determination the lawfulness 
and propriety of certain regulations proposed by the Attorney General to imple- 
ment further the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act with respect to the 
non-segregated use of motor buses and related facilities operated and utilized in 
the interstate common carrier transportation of passengers. Our order instituting 
this proceeding set forth the regulations proposed; named as respondents all motor 
common carriers of passengers operating in interstate or foreign commerce within 
the United States subject to the act; and provided for the filing by interested 
persons of statements of facts, views, and arguments, and of replies thereto, all 
of which have been considered; and for oral argument, which has been held. 

No one has challenged the procedure followed or requested oral hearing, 
and the facts concerning segregation practices disclosed by the record are not in 
dispute. In a reply statement, the Attorney General submitted certain clarifying 
amendments to the regulations which do not broaden the scope of his original 
proposal, and to which no objection was made by any of the parties. The pro- 
posed regulations as so amended are set forth in Appendix A hereto. 

Briefly, it is the position of the Attorney General and those favoring his 
proposal that the decision in Keys v. Carolina Coach Company, 64 M.C.C. 769, 
and Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U. S. 454, call for further definitive action by us to 
implement fully the mandate against discrimination expressed in section 216(d) 
of the act; that conditions existing over a large portion of the nation make the 
establishment of the proposed regulations necessary; and that, although the act 
prohibits the racial segregation of interstate passengers, such regulations will 
facilitate the enforcement of the statutory prohibitions and eliminate the unjust 
discrimination alleged to have adversely affected the morale of Negro service 
personnel and the conduct of the United States’ foreign relations. 

The States of Alabama and Mississippi oppose prescription of any regulations. 
Generally the opposition otherwise is directed to specific provisions of the regula- 
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tions. Basically, the arguments advanced in opposition (1) challenge our power 
through the proposed regulations to control or affect intrastate commerce, (2) 
claim that regulations affecting interstate commerce are necessary because the 
Interstate Commerce Act now prohibits discrimination directed against interstate 
bus passengers, and (3) question the wisdom of prescribing general regulations 
applicable in areas where such unjust discrimination does not exist. The motor 
carrier respondents to whom the proposed regulations are directed, and whose 
operations would be directly affected, as a whole did not file factual representa- 
tions. Their position is primarily one of overall opposition to the establishment 
of the regulations. 


We have no doubt as to this Commission’s power to promulgate regulations 
of the nature proposed. Section 216 (d), as pertinent here, provides: 


* * * Tt shall be unlawful for any common carrier by motor 
vehicle engaged in interstate or foreign commerce to make, 
give, or cause any undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to any particular person * * * in any respect whatso- 
ever; or to subject any particular person * * * to any injust dis- 
crimination or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantages in any respect whatsoever * * * 


While these provisions are usually enforced by orders entered, after opportunity 
for hearing, under section 216(e) requiring a particular carrier or carriers to cease 
and desist from discriminatory or prejudicial practices in which they are found 
to have been engaged, such procedure does not represent an exclusive remedy for 
the enforcement of the prohibitions contained in that section. The Commission 
has, in fact, exercised its rule-making power in this area. See Practices of Motor 
Common Carriers of Household Goods, 17 M.C.C. 467; 47 M.C.C. 119; 53 
M.C.C. 177; 71 M.C.C. 113. Power to enforce provisions of part II of the Act 
by the promulgation of general rules or regulations is also conferred by section 
204(a)(6). The nature and scope of the rule-making power there set forth were 
delineated by the Supreme Court in American Trucking Associations v. United 
States, 344 U. S. 289, 311 (1953), where it was held that our power under 
section 204(b)(6) is “coterminous with the scope of agency regulation” and 
“must extend to ‘the transportation of passengers and property by motor vehicle 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce and to the procurement of and the 
provision of facilities for such transportation,’ regulation of which is vested in 
the Commission by §202(a).” 


The record clearly establishes that discriminatory practices in violation of 
section 216(d) are being followed by the passenger-carrier respondents. Indeed it 
is not disputed on this record, and we so find, that in a substantial part of the 
United States many Negro interstate passengers are subjected to racial segregation 
in several forms. On vehicles, they continue to be subjected to segregated seating 
based upon race. In many motor passenger terminals, Negro interstate passengers 
are compelled to use eating, restroom and other terminal facilities which are 
segregated. In some instances, such racial segregation of interstate passengers is 
enforced by the carriers or their employees. In many cases, it has been enforced 
by local officials purporting to apply various State and local racial segregation 
laws and ordinances. Many terminals display signs which in various ways indicate 
racially designated facilities. Some signs appear to distinguish between intrastate 
and interstate passengers by means of such legends as “colored intrastate,” “white 
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intrastate,” and “interstate.” Moreover, Negro interstate passengers are often 
required to establish affirmatively, as by producing a ticket, their interstate pas- 
senger status to avoid being subjected to racial segregation in the use of 
terminal facilities, a showing which is not required of white passengers. 

Our experience in the administration of part II of the act also indicates the 
prevalence of these practices. It has been over five years since the Commission's 
decision in Keys v. Carolina Coach Company, supra, at which time it was our 
hope that carriers working in conjunction with State and local authorities would 
eliminate the last vestiges of segregation in interstate bus and terminal facilities, 
Contrary to our hope, many obstacles have frustrated the workings of the law. 
Since the decision in the Keys case and in National Assn. for A.O.C.P. v. St. 
Louis-S. F. Ry. Co., 279 1.C.C. 335, the Commission has received approximately 
100 informal complaints of racial discrimination. Following these decisions, an ar- 
rangement was made with the Department of Justice under which complaints 
alleging racial discrimination indicating violation of the Interstate Commerce Act 
are investigated by us; and similar complaints alleging discriminatory practices 
not appearing to constitute violations of the act are referred to the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice for appropriate action. Included in the 
latter category are complaints of discrimination practiced by carriers with respect 
to intrastate passengers and of discrimination encountered by interstate passengers 
due to the action of local or State officials acting under local or State statutes, 
as distinguished from acts of the carrier. In addition, if the facts developed by 
our investigation disclose that there is no violation of the act, the results of the 
investigation are furnished to the Department of Justice. As to cases in which 
discrimination in violation of the act is shown, the policy is to refer those cases 
to the appropriate United States Attorney with recommendations for appropriate 
action, usually criminal prosecution of the carrier and in some instances its 
responsible officials or employees. The Department of Justice is also informed of 
our action in those cases at the time of such reference. 

The action taken with respect to these complaints, in accordance with the 
decisions of this Commission and the Federal Courts may be summarized as 
follows: 13 cases were closed without investigation because the complaints dis- 
closed no violation of the act or because this Commission lacked jurisdiction in 
the matter; investigations disclosed in 16 cases that no violations of the act were 
involved; investigations in 17 cases disclosed that the discrimination resulted 
from actions of local police or others over whom this Commission had no 
jurisdiction; in 9 cases investigations disclosed insufficient evidence to warrant 
court action; in 15 instances investigations disclosed that the complaints were 
justified but that sufficient remedial action already had been taken by the carriers 
involved; and investigations in 10 cases disclosed evidence of violations of the 
act and these were referred to United States Attorneys with recommendations for 
criminal prosecution. However, the record here shows that segregation has been 
practiced on such a regular basis as to convince us that case-by-case action 
initiated by individual complaints under section 216(e), standing alone, is not an 
adequate remedy. Accordingly, we conclude that the prescription of general 
regulations directed to interstate motor common carriers of passengers over whom 


= have jurisdiction is warranted to supplement the remedy provided by section 
16(e). 


It is recognized that many bus operators subject to our jurisdiction have for 
reasons of efficiency combined their interstate operations with operations in intra- 
state commerce. Thus buses carrying interstate passengers also carry intrastate 
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passengers, and terminals used to accommodate interstate passengers are also 
utilized by intrastate passengers. The question is therefore presented whether any 
regulations which we may prescribe may lawfully be made to affect the trans- 
portation of intrastate passengers who are travelling in the same vehicle and at 
the same time as interstate passengers. In Baldwin v. Morgan, 287 F. 2d 750 
(1961), a case presenting such a situation, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit held that it was discrimination violative of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the Civil Rights Act to require a Negro interstate passenger to prove that he was 
an interstate passenger before he was permitted to use the interstate waiting room 
while not subjecting white passengers to the same treatment; and that the Negro 
plaintiffs were entitled to injunctive relief against the enforcement by local 
Officials of waiting room segregation of intrastate passengers in the Birmingham, 
Ala., railroad station and to the elimination of any distinction between interstate 
and intrastate passenger status. 

Similarly, the voluntary transportation by a passenger carrier of interstate 
and intrastate passengers on the same vehicle may not be offered as a justification 
for the separation on a racial basis of interstate passengers. Nor may interstate 
passengers using such common facilities be subjected to any inquiry as to whether 
they are traveling in intrastate or interstate commerce. Such practices would result 
in discrimination prohibited by section 216(d) .It is our view that to enforce the 
provisions of the act prohibiting unjust discrimination against interstate passengers 
it is necesary to prohibit the use in interstate operations of any vehicle or 
facility on which or in which segregation is practiced. 

We have considered the proposed regulations in the light of the reservations 
of State jurisdiction contained in the act. Section 202(b) provides, as pertinent, 
that “Nothing in this part shall be construed * * * to interfere with the exclusive 
exercise by each State of the power of regulation of intrastate commerce by 
motor carriers on the highways thereof.” And the concluding proviso of section 
216(e) states: 


That nothing in this part shall empower the Commission to 
prescribe, or in any manner regulate, the rate fare or 
charge for intrastate transportation, or for any service con- 
nected therewith, for the purpose of removing discrimination 
against interstate commerce or for any other purpose whatever. 


Since the proposed rules are limited to facilities operated in interstate commerce, 
or performing services connected therewith, we see no interference with the 
legitimate exercise of the exclusive jurisdiction of the States to regulate intrastate 
commerce. The fact that compliance with the rules may for economic reasons 
compel a carrier to provide nonsegregated facilities for its intrastate passengers 
as well as its interstate passengers, presents no legal impediment to the prescription 
of such rules as are necesary to remove unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce. We conclude, therefore, that prescription of rules such as those 
proposed would not conflict with regulatory jurisdiction reserved to the States. 
Indeed, it has been held by the Federal Courts under the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment that the States have no power to regulate intra- 
State transportation by requiring the segregation of intrastate passengers on 
vehicles or in the use of terminal facilities. See Baldwin v. Morgan, supra; Browder 
: eo 142 F. Supp. 707, affirmed 352 U.S. 903; and Morgan v. Virginia, 328 
S. 373. 
Careful analysis and evaluation disclose that the purpose of the regulations 
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is one with which we are in substantial agreement. We are concerned, however, 
with certain features of the Attorney General’s proposal. 
Section 1 reads as follows: 


No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall as such operate 
Vehicles on which the seating of passengers is based upon race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 


This section would prohibit, in effect, the use of any bus to transport passengers 
in interstate commerce in which the seating of passengers is segregated by race, 
color, creed, or national origin. In other words, a carrier may not use a bus or 
other vehicle to transport interstate passengers, where any seat on such bus is 
assigned on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. The necessity for 


and our power to prescribe such a rule have been discussed in the foregoing and 
need not be further detailed here. 


Section 2 would provide that: 


Every interstate motor carrier of passengers shall conspicuously 
display and maintain, in each vehicle which it operates as such, 
a plainly legible sign or placard containing the statement, “By 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, seating aboard 


this vehicle is without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin.” 


We believe that the posting of an appropriate notice aboard buses carrying 
interstate passengers is desirable since it will visibly serve to remind passengers of 


their legal rights and to inform the public unequivocally of the carriers’ intention 
and duty to obey the law. 


Respondents and others object to this as a general requirement on the 
principal ground that sign posting is not warranted except in the limited geographic 


areas where discrimination has been shown to exist. In this connection, however, 
it is pertinent to note that certificates of public convenience and necessity issued 
by us to companies domiciled outside the so-called affected areas authorize opera- 
tions within as well as without those areas, and that in numerous instances— 
indeed, as an everyday operating matter—buses originating in one section of 
the country are used on “through schedules” to and through other sections. In 


the circumstances, we do not believe that any territorial limitation of the require- 
ment is warranted. 


We are not convinced at this time, however, that the problem sought to be 
met requires the prescription of this rule for an indefinite period and we are of the 
opinion, and find that such requirement should terminate one year from the 
effective date of our order herein, unless this Commission shall by subsequent 
order modify the time. We find also that concurrently with such termination of 
sign posting in vehicles, there shall become effective a requirement that every 
motor common carrier of passengers shall cause to be printed in each ticket sold 
by it for transportation on a vehicle operated in interstate or foreign commerce a 
plainly legible notice to the same effect as that described in section 2. Carriers 
may begin printing this notice on tickets as soon as they elect. While not as 
conspicuous as vehicle signs, the fact that each passenger possesses such assurance 


on the ticket as part of his contract for transportation should tend to protect the 
individual from harassment. 


Section 3 of the proposed regulations, dealing with terminal facilities, would 
provide that: 
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No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall provide, maintain 

arangements for, utilize, make available, adhere to any under- 

standing for the availablity of, or follow any practice which 

includes the availability of, any terminal facilities which are so 

operated, arranged or maintained as to involve any separation 

of any portion thereof or in the use thereof on the basis of 
sengers race, color, creed, or national origin. As used in this regulation 
» race the words “terminal facilities” mean all facilities including 
bus “a waiting room, rest room, eating, drinking and ticket sales 
bus is facilities available to interstate passengers of motor carriers 
ity for as a regular part of their transportation. 


ng and The meaning of the term “terminal facilities” affects not only section 3 but sections 
4 and 5 of the proposed regulations as well. The definition of this term is phrased 
in the language of the Supreme Court in Boynton v. Virginia, supra, applying 
section 216(d). Also section 203(a)(19) provides that: 


The “services” and “transportation’ to which this part applies 

include all vehicles operated by, for, or in the interest of any 

motor carrier irrespective of ownership or of contract, express 

or implied, together with all facilities and property operated 

or controlled by any such carrier or carriers and used in the 
arrying transportation of passengers or property in interstate or foreign 
pers of commerce or in the performance of any service in connection 
tention therewith. 


In the consideration of this regulation, we are constrained on this record to be 
on the guided by the language of the Court in Boynton v. Virginia, supra, at pages 460- 
graphic 464, reading as follows: 


WEVEL, * * * And so here, without regard to contracts, if the bus 
issued carrier has volunteered to make terminal and restaurant facili- 
opera: ties and services available to its interstate passengers as a regular 
a part of their transportation, and the terminal and restaurant 
ion of have acquiesced and cooperated in this undertaking, the termi- 
ns. In nal and restaurant must perform these services without dis- 
equire- criminations prohibited by the Act. In the performance of these 
services under such conditions the terminal and restaurant stand 
t to be in the place of the bus company in the performance of its trans- 
of the ; portation obligations. * * * 
ym the : 


— All of these things show that this terminal building, with its 


every grounds, constituted one project for a single purpose, and that 
ot sold was to ‘serve passengers of one or more bus companies— 
aonne & certainly Trailways’ passengers. *** All of this evidence plus 
“arriens Trailways’ use on this occasion shows that Trailways was not 
ont a utilizing the terminal and _Testaurant services merely on a 
rents sporadic or occasional basis. This bus terminal plainly was 
ect the just as essential and necessary, and as available for that matter, 
: to passengers and carriers like Trailways that used it, as though 
such carriers had legal title and complete control over all of its 
activities. Interstate passengers have to eat, and the very terms 
of the lease of the built-in restaurant space in this terminal 


* * * * * 


would 
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constitute a recognition of the essential need of interstate pas- 
sengers to be able to get food conveniently on their journey 
and an undertaking by the restaurant to fulfill that need. Such 
passengers in transit on a paid interstate Trailways journey 
had a right to expect that this essential transportation food 
service voluntarily provided for them under such circumstances 
would be rendered without discrimination prohibited by the 
Interstate Commerce Act. * * * 


* * ak * * 


* * * We are not holding that every time a bus stops at a 
wholly independent roadside restaurant the Interstate Com- 
merce Act requires that restaurant service be supplied in har- 
mony with the provisions of that Act. We decide only this 
case, on its facts, where circumstances show that the terminal 
and restaurant operate as an integral part of the bus carrier’s 
transportation service for interstate passengers. * * * 


It is difficult to envision a situation in which it would not be a violation of 
the proposed rules for a carrier operating its buses in interstate commerce on 
regular schedules and over regular routes to utilize any place of business as a 
regular rest or meal stop which provides the usual terminal facilities on a segre- 
gated basis. If the carrier volunteers to make the services available and those 
actually furnishing the services acquiesce and cooperate in this undertaking, the 
services must be furnished without discrimination. However, considering section 
203(a)(19) and the Boynton case together, as we must, it seems clear that pro- 
posed rule 3 would not be applicable, for example, to every independently operated 
roadside restaurant at which a bus stops solely to pick up or discharge occasional 
passengers, or to every independently operated corner drug store which sells 
tickets for a motor carrier. In determining what type of terminal facility is con- 
templated by the act and will be subject to the regulations adopted herein, we 
believe that not only physical characteristics but service characteristics as well 
should be considered. To illustrate, where a carrier’s ticket agent does nothing 
more for the benefit of the carrier’s passengers than sell tickets and post schedules, 
we would not consider his place of business to be a terminal facility which a 
motor carrier makes available to passengers of a motor vehicle operated in inter- 
state or foreign commerce as a regular part of their transportation. On the other 
hand if in addition to selling tickets, the agent offers or provides terminal services 
and facilities for the comfort and convenience of interstate passengers, such as a 
public waiting room, rest room, or eating facilities, it would appear that the 
premises where these services and facilities are made available should be con- 
sidered as part of the carrier’s terminal facilities. 


Proposed section 4 of the regulations reads as follows: 
As used in the preceding section the word “separation” in- 
cludes, among other things, the display of any sign indicating 
that any portion of the terminal facilities are separated, al- 
located, restricted, provided, available, used, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished, on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. 


This regulation, when read in conjunction with section 3, would prohibit a carrier 
from utilizing in interstate commerce any “terminal facility” in which there ap- 
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pears a sign designating facilities for the separate use of the races. The mere 
presence of such a sign would be enough to prohibit a carrier from utilizing the 
facility in interstate commerce. 

Section 5 would provide that: 


No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall provide, maintain 
arrangements for, utilize, make available, adhere to any under- 
standing for the availability of, or follow any practice which 
includes the availability of, any terminal facilities in which there 
is not conspicuously displayed and maintained so as to be 
readily visible to the public a plainly legible sign or placard 
containing the full text of this regulation. Such a sign or placard 
shall be captioned, in large black type, “PUBLIC NOTICE: 
Requirements of Law for Terminal Facilities and Stops of Inter- 
state Motor carriers of Passengers, by Authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States Government.” 


There is justification for requiring that a notice be posted at “terminal facilities” 
utilized by carriers for the reasons explained in connection with rule 2. Such 
action will constitute notice to all concerned that segregation may not be practiced 
in interstate terminal facilities. 


The sixth section of the proposed regulations provides that: 


Nothing in this regulation shall be construed to relieve any 
interstate motor carrier of passengers of any of its obligations 
as such under the Interstate Commerce Act or its certificate(s) 
of public convenience and necessity. 


This section would make it clear that respondents are not to be relieved of any 
obligations under the act, and we believe that its adoption is justified. The duty 
to provide service to the public and to provide for the safety and comfort of 
passengers will not be altered by the adoption of the proposed regulations. A 
carrier may still exercise necessary reasonable control over its passengers as, for 
example, in the ordinary request made by the driver of a crowded coach to “move 
to the rear of the aisle” or “step behind the ‘safety line’ ”. It is not the purpose of 
the regulations to change any lawful functions of a carrier. A carrier may continue 
under the prescribed regulations to provide a bona fide reserved-seat service, or 
continue to offer its equipment for the exclusive use of charter parties, provided, 
of course, that in so doing it engages in no discriminatory practices. 


Section 7 of the proposed regulations would provide that: 


Every interstate motor carrier of passengers shall report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, within fifteen (15) days of 
its occurrence, any interference by any person, municipality, 
county, parish, State or body politic, with its observance of the 
requirments of law, including this regulation. Such report shall 
include a statement of the actions that such carrier may have 
taken to eliminate any such interference. 


This regulation would require respondents to report to this Commission any 
interference by others with their observance of the regulations. Our power to 
Prescribe a rule in this area is found in section 204(a)(7) and 220(a) of the 
act. We believe this regulation is a logical substantive aid to enforcement of 
the requirements of the act, and will inform local officials and others of the 
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requirement which the Interstate Commerce Act places upon interstate motor 
carriers of passengers to refrain from unjust discriminatory practices. 

The proposed regulations are worded so as to apply to “interstate motor 
carriers of passengers.” Our order instituting this proceeding and our discussion 
herein have dealt only with motor common carriers of passengers because of the 
fact that section 216(d) is directed to common carriers. Accordingly, the regula 
tions prescribed will reflect this statutory limitation. Similarly, our jurisdiction 
does not extend to the operations of an interstate carrier when such a carrier is 
transporting no interstate passengers and its vehicle is, in fact, engaged exclusively 
in intrastate commerce. We believe that the use of words “as such” in sections 
1 and 2 of the proposed regulations reflects this limitation, but the regulations 
prescribed will be appropriately clarified. Other necessary minor changes have 
also been made. Several other modifications of the regulations have been sug- 
gested by the parties. To the extent that these suggestions, including the 
definition of “terminal facilities’ proposed by respondents and the requested 
exemption from these regulations of charter bus operations, are not incorporated 
or discussed in our conclusions or findings, they have been considered by us and 
found to be impractical or unnecessary. The regulations, amended in accordance 
with the foregoing discussion, are set forth in Appendix B. 

In summary, we are prescribing in this proceeding substantive regulations 
further implementing the prohibitions of the act, as construed by the Courts 
and this Commission, designed to eliminate unjust discrimination resulting from 
segregation of interstate passengers by bus operators subject to our jurisdiction. 
Obviously, we cannot anticipate the precise effect of application of the regulations 
to each and every factual situation that may arise, but the regulations should 
make clear to respondents and others the rights of passengers under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

We find, in view of the perisistence and prevalence of the practices described 
in the foregoing, that requiring certain interstate passengers to establish their 
interstate passenger status, while not requiring such a showing by other such 
passengers, constitutes in itself an unjust discrimination, undue prejudice and 
disadvantage, forbidden by Section 216(d) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
against interstate passengers subjected to such identification requirements; that 
in order to prevent discrimination, preference, and prejudice among interstate 
passengers, it is necessary to prohibit discrimination, preference, and prejudice 
in connection with the operation by respondents of motor vehicles in interstate 
or foreign commerce with respect to both interstate and intrastate passengers; 
that the rules which we prescribe in this proceeding are necessary to eliminate 
discrimination and prejudice prohibited by Section 216(d); and that the regula- 
tions (49 C.F.R. 180a(1) et seq.) set forth in Appendix B hereto are reasonable, 
necessary, and lawful, and that they should be adopted and made effective in 
accordance with the terms of the attached order. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


APPENDIX A 
THE PROPOSED REGULATIONS AS AMENDED 


_Section 1: No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall as such operate 
vehicles on which the seating of passengers is based upon race, color, creed, oF 
national origin. 
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Section 2: Every interstate motor carrier of passengers shall conspicuously 
display and maintain, in each vehicle which it operates as such, a plainly legible 
sign or placard containing the statement, “By order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, seating aboard this vehicle is without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin.” 

Section 3: No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall provide, maintain 
arrangements for, utilize, make available, adhere to any understanding for the 
availability of, or follow any practice which includes the availabiltiy of, any 
terminal facilities which are so operated, arranged or maintained as to involve 
any separation of any portion thereof or in the use thereof of the basis of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. As used in this regulation the words “terminal 
facilities” mean all facilities including waiting room, restroom, eating, drinking 
and ticket sales facilities available to interstate passengers of motor carriers as 
aregular part of their transportation. 

Section 4: As used in the preceding section the word “separation” includes, 
among other things, the display of any sign indicating that any portion of the 
terminal facilities are separated, allocated, restricted, provided, available, used, 
or otherwise distinguished, on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

Section 5: No interstate motor carrier of passengers shall provide, maintain 
arrangements for, utilize, make available, adhere to any understanding for the 
availability of, or follow any practice which includes the availability of, any 
terminal facilities in which there is not conspicuously displayed and maintained 
so as to be readily visible to the public a plainly legible sign or placard con- 
taining the full text of this regulation. Such a sign or placard shall be captioned, 
in large black type, “PUBLIC NOTICE: Requirements of Law for Terminal 
Facilities and Stops of Interstate Motor Carriers of Passengers, by Authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States Government.” 

Section 6: Nothing in this regulation shall be construed to relieve any 
interstate motor carrier of passengers of any of its obligations as such under the 
Interstate Commerce Act or its certificate(s) of public convenience and necessity. 

Section 7: Every interstate motor carrier of passengers shall report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, within fifteen (15) days of its occurrence, 
any interference by any person, municipality, county, parish, State or body 
politic, with its observance of the requirements of law, including this regulation. 
Such report shall include a statement of the actions that such carrier may have 
taken to eliminate any such interference. 


APPENDIX B 
THE REGULATIONS ADOPTED 


(1) Discrimination prohibited. No motor common carrier of passengers 
subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall operate a motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on which the seating of passengers is 
based upon race, color, creed, or national origin. 

(2) Sign to be posted in vehicles. Every motor common carrier of pas- 
Sengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall conspicu- 
ously display and maintain, in all vehicles operated by it in interstate or foreign 
commerce, a plainly legible sign or placard containing the statement: “Seating 
aboard this vehicle is without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin, 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” This section shall cease to 
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be effective on January 1, 1963, unless such time be further extended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(3) Notice to be printed on tickets. Every motor common carrier of pas- 
sengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall cause to be 
printed on every ticket sold by it for transportation on any vehicle operated in 
interstate or foreign commerce a plainly legible notice as follows: “Seating 
aboard vehicles operated in interstate or foreign commerce is without regard to 
race, color, creed, or national origin.” This section shall be applicable to all tickets 
sold on or after January 1, 1963. 

(4) Discrimination in terminal facilities. No motor common carrier of 
passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall in the 
operations of vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce provide, maintain ar- 
rangements for, utilize, make available, adhere to any understanding for the 
availability of, or follow any practice which includes the availability of, any 
terminal facilities which are so operated, arranged, or maintained as to involve 
any separation of any portion thereof, or in the use thereof on the basis of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 

(5) Notice to be posted at terminai facilities. No motor common carrier 
of passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall in the 
operation of vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce, utilize any terminal 
facility in which there is not conspicuously displayed and maintained so as to 
be readily visible to the public a plainly legible sign or placard containing the 
full text of these regulations. Such sign or placard shall be captioned: “Public 
Notice: Regulations Applicable to Vehicles and Terminal Facilities of Interstate 
Motor Common Carriers of Passengers, by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

(6) Carriers not relieved of existing obligations. Nothing in this regulation 
shall be construed to relieve any interstate motor common carrier of passengers 
subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act of any of its obligations 
under the Interstate Commerce Act or its certificate(s) of public convenience 
and necessity. 

(7) Reports of interference with regulations. Every motor common carrier 
of passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act operating 
vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce shall report to the Secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, within fifteen (15) days of its occurrence, 
any interference by any person, municipality, county, parish, state, or body 
politic with its observance of the requirements of these regulations. Such report 
shall include a statement of the action that such carrier may have taken to 
eliminate any such interference. 


(10) Definitions. For the purposes of these regulations the following terms 

and phrases are defined: 

(a) Terminal facilities. As used in these regulations the term “terminal 
facilities” means all facilities, including waiting room, rest room, 
eating, drinking, and ticket sales facilities which a motor common 
carrier makes available to passengers of a motor vehicle operated 
in interstate or foreign commerce as a regular part of their 
transportation. 

Separation. As used in section 4 of these regulations, the term 
“separation” includes, among other things, the display of any sign 
indicating that. any. portion. of. the..terminal, facilities:;are: separated, 
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allocated, restricted, provided, available, used, or otherwise distin- 
quished on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. 


TITLE 49 — TRANSPORTATION 

CHAPTER I—INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

SUBCHAPTER B—CARRIERS BY MOTOR VEHICLE 

PART 180a— REGULATIONS GOVERNING DISCRIMINATION 
IN OPERATIONS OF INTERSTATE MOTOR COM- 
MON CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS 


DISCRIMINATION IN OPERATIONS OF INTERSTATE 
MOTOR CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS 


ORDER 


At a General Session of the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, held 
at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 22nd day of September, A. D. 
1961. 


It appearing, That upon consideration of a petition, filed May 29, 1961, 
by the Attorney General of the United States, on behalf of the United States, 
and for good cause shown, the Commission, by notice and order entered June 
19, 1961, instituted the above-entitled proceeding under Part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (more specifically including sections 204(a)(6), 204(c), 216, 
and 220 of the said act) and section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act to 
determine the lawfulness of certain regulations proposed by the petitioner designed 
to eliminate discrimination on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin, 
in the operations of interstate motor carriers of passengers, and to determine 
further whether the facts and circumstances require or warrant the making of the 
proposed regulations or other regulations of similar purport applicable to motor 
common carriers of passengers operating in interstate or foreign commerce 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and for the purpose of taking such other 
and further action as the facts and circumstances may justify or require; 

It further appearing, That the said notice and order entered June 19, 1961, 
made all motor common carriers of passengers operating in interstate or foreign 
commerce within the United States and subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
respondents in this proceeding; that a copy of the said notice and order was 
served on all respondents’ and that notice to other interested persons was given 
through publication of the said notice in the Federal Register (26 F.R. 5530); 

And it further appearing, That the Commission, on the date hereof, has 
made and filed its report on oral argument herein setting forth the basis for its 
conclusions and its findings with respect to the said petition, which report is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof, and good cause appearing therefor: 

It is ordered, That 49 C.F.R. be, and it is hereby, amended by adding thereto 
Part 180a as follows: 


180a REGULATIONS GOVERNING DISCRIMINATION IN OPERATIONS 
OF INTERSTATE MOTOR COMMON CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS 

Sec. 

1. Discrimination prohibited. 


2. Sign to be posted in vehicles. 
3. Notice to be printed on tickets. 
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Discrimination in terminal facilities. 

Notice to be posted at terminal facilities. 
Carriers not relieved of existing obligations. 
Reports of interference with regulations. 
Definitions. 


180a(1) Discrimination prohibited. No motor common carrier of passengers 
subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall operate a motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on which the seating of passengers is 
based upon race, color, creed, or national origin. 

180a(2) Sign to be posted in vehicles. Every motor common carrier of pas- 
sengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall conspicuously 
display and maintain, in all vehicles operated by it in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, a plainly legible sign or placard containing the statement: “Seating aboard 
this vehicle is without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin, by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” This section (49 C.F.R. 180a(2)) shall 
cease to be effective on January 1, 1963, unless such time be further extended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

180a(3) Notice to be printed on tickets. Every motor common carrier of 
passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall cause to be 
printed on every ticket sold by it for transportation on any vehicle operated in 
interstate or foreign commerce a plainly legible notice as follows: “Seating aboard 
vehicles operated in interstate or foreign commerce is without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin.” This section (49 C.F.R. 180a(3) shall be ap- 
plicable to all tickets sold on or after January 1, 1963. 

180a(4) Discrimination in terminal facilities. No motor common carrier of 
passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall in the 
operation of vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce provide, maintain arrange- 
ments for, utilize, make available, adhere to any understanding for the availability 
of, any terminal facilities which are so operated, arranged, or maintained as to 
involve any separation of any portion thereof, or in the use thereof on the basis 
of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

180a(5) Notice to be posed at terminal facilities. No motor common carrier 
of passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall in the 
operation of vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce utilize any terminal fa- 
cility in which there is not conspicuously displayed and maintained so as to be 
readily visible to the public a plainly legible sign or placard containing the full 
text of these regulations. Such sign or placard shall be captioned “Public Notice: 
Regulations Applicable to Vehicles and Terminal Facilities of Interstate Motor 
Common Carriers of Passengers, by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” 

180a(6) Carriers not relieved of existing obligations. Nothing in this regula- 
tion shall be construed to relieve any interstate motor common carrier of passet- 
gers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act of any of its obliga- 


tions under the Interstate Commerce Act or its certificate(s) of public convenience 
and necessity. 


180a(7) Reports of interference with regulations. Every motor common 
carrier of passengers subject to section 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act oper 
ating vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce shall report to the Secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, within fifteen (15) days of its occurrence, | 
any interference by any person, municipality, county, parish, state, or body politic] 





with its observance of the requirements of these reguiauons. Such report shall 
include a statement of the action that such carrier may have taken to eliminate 
any such interference. 


180(a)(10) Definitions. For the purpose of these regulations the following 
terms and phrases are defined: 


assengers (a) Terminal facilities. As used in these regulations the term “terminal 
a motor facilities” means all facilities, including waiting room, rest room, 
ngers is eating, drinking, and ticket sales facilities which a motor common 

carrier makes available to passengers of a motor vehicle operated 
* of pas- in interstate or foreign commerce as a regular part of their 
icuously transportation. 


gn com- Separation. As used in section 4 of these regulations, the term 
x aboard “separation” includes, among other things, the display of any sign 
order of indicating that any portion of the terminal facilities are separated, 
)) shall allocated, restricted, provided, available, used, or otherwise distin- 
nded by guished on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. 


rier of [52 Stat. 1237, 49 U.S.C. §304(a) (6)] 


ise to be It is further ordered, That this order shall become effective November 1, 
rated in 1961, and shall remain in effect until modified or revoked in whole or in part by 
x aboard further order of the Commission. 


to race, And it is further ordered, That notice of this order shall be given to the 

| be ap- general public by depositing a copy thereof in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commission at Washington, D. C., and by filing a copy with the Director, Office 

arrier of of the Federal Register. 

1 in the By the Commission. 

arrange- Haro_p D. McCoy, Secretary. 
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@ A report on the aims and some of the recent activities 


of a Washington civic group 


The Women’s Civic 
Guild of 
Washington, D.C. 


By Theresa W. Brown 


EN years ago, March 19, 

1951, six women met at the 
home of Mrs. Virginia R. Mc- 
Guire, Washington, D. C., to dis- 
cuss organizing a group to support 
the local branch of the NAACP. 
Mrs. McGuire, a dedicated “servant 
of the people,” who for many years 
had given her time and her dynamic 
and imaginative leadership to nu- 
merous civic organizations, was con- 
vinced that the District of Columbia 
branch of the NAACP would profit 
immeasurably from the assistance 
that the organized efforts of an in- 
terested, indefatigable, and civic- 
minded group of women could pro- 
vide. By the close of the meeting, 
the women had decided to form a 
group, the purpose of which would 
be to secure memberships for the 
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NAACP and to raise money for the 
local branch of that organization and 
for Freedmen’s Hospital. When the 
plan was presented to the officials of 
Freedmen’s and of the NAACP, it 
was received with enthusiasm. 
Subsequent discussion and _ plan- 
ning culminated in a meeting two 
months later, June 19, 1951, in 
which the original six had increased 
to thirty-two. At this time the group 
was formally organized and the name 
and purpose definitely stated. As a 
non-profit group working for worthy 
community projects each year, the 
women decided to be known as the 
Women’s Civic Guild for the District 
of Columbia Branch of the NAACP. 
The purpose of the organization was 
to secure members for NAACP and 
to raise funds to promote the legal 
program of the NAACP and to aid 
“other civic and/or community of 
ganizations as selected by the Guild.” 
The officers of the group having” 
been decided upon, Mrs. McGuire” 
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was unanimously elected chairman, 
a position she very ably filled until 
she withdrew because of ill health 
in January, 1955. In testimony of 
the high respect in which she was 
held by the members, Mrs. McGuire 
was later made President Emeritus. 

Further activity of the 1951 meet- 
ing established details concerning 
membership requirements with the 
special provision that prospective 
members contrive to represent a 
cross section of the community and 
that meetings be bi-monthly from 
September through May; thereupon 
the group set up the machinery for 
launching its initia! activity. 

Early in Guild history it became 
necessary to clarify the group’s re- 
lationship to the local branch of the 
NAACP. The question at issue was 
whether the Guild should be an 
auxiliary of the branch and there- 
fore subject to branch direction or 
whether it should function as a sepa- 
Tate organization and work for the 
local branch as well as the national 
group. After prolonged discussion, 
the Guild decided to function as an 
independent organization and the 
name was changed to the Women’s 
Civic Guild of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The change in name, how- 
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ever, did not alter the purpose of the 
group. 

To realize this purpose the Guild 
has sponsored many projects. In the 
fall of 1951 the group made its 
debut upon the Washington scene 
with a card party. Although the 
members have subsequently spon- 
sored many activities from which 
larger sums have been realized, they 
still speak with feeling about their 
initial project and recall with emo- 
tion their joy at its success. The 
planning and the re-planning, the last 
minute changes and the disappoint- 
ments, the aching limbs and “burst- 
ing heads” they now know to be an 
inextricable part of any new project, 
and the rewards for their efforts 
were, therefore, immensely gratify- 
ing. From the profits of the card 
party $370 was presented to Freed- 
men’s Hospital to purchase equip- 
ment for the children’s wards and 
$400 to the Legal Redress Fund of 
the NAACP. 

Since 1951 the Guild has fostered 
various projects as money raising 
endeavors. Among the most profita- 
ble of these have been a car raffle, 
a Halloween party, a bazaar, a thea- 
ter lobby, and, for the last two years, 
a Christmas fair. One year each 


MEMBERS of The Women’s Civic Guild Washington, D. C. 





BAZAAR planning committee of the Women’s Civic Guild: from L, Mrs. Dorothy” 
DeLeon, Mrs. Avis Terry, Mrs. Eva Francis, Mrs. Marie Smith, Mrs. Grace” 
Robinson, and Mrs. Alma Hawkins. 


member agreed to raise twenty dol- 
lars through individual activities. 
Working in groups or alone, the 
members showed unusual ingenuity 
in the different schemes they em- 
ployed to meet their responsibilities. 
More than $10,000 has been cleared 
through such fund raising plans, all 
of which has been used to further 
the aim of the organization. The 
Guild has contributed more than 
$3,500, both locally and nationally, 
to promote the “battle for democ- 
racy” being fought by the NAACP. 

In 1956, for example, $1,000 was 
given to the national office of the 
NAACP for the Freedom Fund to 
aid the legal fight for desegregation 
in public education. Likewise, the 
local branch has received support 
for its Redress Fund and for the 
many causes which from time to 
time have demanded the attention 
and the support of all fair minded 
citizens. For example, at the time 
that the Guild was organized, the 
local branch of the NAACP received 
the sympathetic support of the Guild 
in its efforts to integrate the recrea- 
tional facilities of the city. 
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Further, in keeping with its pum jy 
pose to aid worthy civic and com) 
munity organizations, the Guild hag ® 
selected each year one or more om 
ganizations to receive help. A defe @ 
nite plan is followed in making the™ 
selections. Members are requested to 
submit names of worthy organiza 
tions to the Guild Committee on 
Community Projects. This committee 
then investigates each of the sugges 
tions and submits its findings to the 
Guild for the final selection. 

From the beginning, Freedmen’s 
Hospital was singled out and sub- 
stantial contributions made for the 
purchase of equipment that the off- 
cials indicated was sorely needed. 
So faithful and so consistent has the 
Guild been in this regard that it has 
received a letter of commendation 
from the Awards Board of Freed- 
men’s Hospital as well as a certificate 
of appreciation from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Cognizant of the importance of di- 
rected recreational activities in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
the Guild has supported two agencies 
dedicated to that purpose: the Colum- 
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MEMBERS of the Guild selling outgrown children’s clothing. 


bia Heights Boys Club, the only inte- 
grated boy’s club in the District, and 
the Baker’s Dozen Youth Center, a 
neighborhood house in a precinct 
where scores of children desperately 
need the refuge, understanding, and 
direction such a plan can provide. 
In addition, the Washington Urban 
League, the Iona Whipper Home for 
Unwed Mothers, and the Merri- 
weather Home for Children have 
been singled out for financial assist- 
ance. This year, 1961, a $1,000 con- 
tribution has gone to Children’s Hos- 
pital for the care of indigent chil- 
dren and $500 to the NAACP for 
the purchase of a life membership. 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


From the beginning, a main ob- 
jective of the Guild has been to col- 
lect memberships for the NAACP. 
A standing committee of the organi- 
zation, therefore, is that on NAACP 
membership. The function of this 
committee is to see that all Guild 
members pay their NAACP dues, to 
organize Guild members so as to 
promote effectively the securing of 
new members by the group, to keep 
a record of such members obtained 
each year so that they can be reached 
in succeeding years, and to present 
the memberships to the person from 
the NAACP designated for that pur- 
pose. The effectiveness with which 
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this committee has successfully per- 
_formed its function is seen from the 
records. 


NAACP MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 


Members 
$ 1550.00 
709.50 
782.50 
1079.00 
2183.00 
1826.75 
2415.50 
2731.50 
3717.00 


ee aeons 
...265 
492 on 
ODES a ot 
... 965 
589 
665 
919 


$16,894.75 


Such a record speaks for itself. 
It is impossible, however, in a sum- 
mary such as this to do justice to 


what the Women’s Civic Guild of 
Washington, D. C. has accomplished 
in ten years. No less important than 
the sums contributed to worthy civic 
organizations and the membership 
obtained for the NAACP is the syn 
thesizing effect upon the community” 
of this unusual organization. That 
individuals and business, profession- 
al, and social groups have enthusi- 
astically supported each project is 
evidence of the purposeful commu- 
nity cohesion effected by the Guild. 
In deeds, not words, the Guild has 
given affirmation to its conviction 
that each man is his brother’s keeper. 
Thus, the community has accepted 
the truth of this philosophy by wel 
coming the motivation to lend finan- 
cial assistance to the work of the 
Women’s Civic Guild of Washington, 
a. <. 


SPEAKERS table at the Freedom Fund Dinner of the Fairmont, West Va, 
branch. The dinner was given in one of the leading local restaurants. 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: To the president of the club I present their 

NAACP life membership plaque,” announced 5-year-old Reginald Clark Cox, 

son of Joseph Mason Cox, when the Alethean Club of New York City paid in full 

for its life membership. Club president Mrs. Louise Boyd receives the plaque as 

Mrs. Cox assists her son in the presentation. Mrs. Cox is herself an NAACP 
life membership subscriber. 
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Wide World 


THURGOOD MARSHALL poses with his family in his New York City apart- 

ment after being nominated for the second circuit court of appeals by President 

Kennedy. With Mr. Marshall are his wife, Cecilia, and his two children, Thur- 
good Jr. (R), 5, and John, 3. 
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Marshall Nomination 


Hailed by Wilkins 


HE nomination of Thurgood Marshall to be a judge of the United States 

Second Circuit Court of Appeals has been hailed by NAACP Executive 
Secretary Roy Wilkins, a longtime associate of Mr. Marshall’s in the fight 
for freedom, as “a highly significant and well-merited appointment.” 

The appointment, Mr. Wilkins said, “is a tribute to Mr. Marshall’s 
brilliant performance as the nation’s foremost civil-rights lawyer. It is also 
an indication that leadership in the fight for freedom is no bar to high public 
office.” 

The veteran civil-rights attorney, Mr. Wilkins asserted, “carries to his 
new position extraordinary experience in the federal courts, a wealth of 
knowledge of federal procedures, and a breadth of understanding rare even 
among the country’s most outstanding and successful lawyers. This under- 
standing will help to make him a good judge for all Americans of whatever 
race or station. 

“He carries, also, the good wishes of his legion of friends and admirers, 
including 20,000,000 Negro Americans whose aspirations for first class 
citizenship he voiced so eloquently in his pleadings and victories at the bar. 

“Those of us who have been privileged to work with him for more than 
two decades in the struggle for human rights and dignity will miss his dedi- 
cation, his wise counsel, and his unflagging devotion and courage. Our loss 
is the nation’s gain in which all of us have a share.” Mr. Marshall was sworn 
in in New York City on Monday, October 23, 1961. 

Since the Senate has adjourned for this session, Mr. Marshall’s nomin- 
ation will not be acted upon until next January when it will go before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, of which Senator James O. Eastland (D., Miss.) 
is chairman. After consideration by the committee, the nomination will go 
before the entire Senate for confirmation. 
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For A More MEANINGFUL 


Christmas 


w \S Give a LIFETIME gift—a 


ft 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
'" NAACP 


The cost—only $500, with budget in- 
stallments of as little as $50 per year 
over a 10-year period, if you wish. 
The reward—the knowledge that you 
have made a truly sacrificial gift to 
the organization dedicated to the task 
of securing equal rights, equal op- 
portunity, for all. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


KIVIE KAPLAN DR. BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


Co-Chairmen 


Kelly Alexander 

George A. Beavers, Jr. 
Bishop W. Y. Bell 

Dr. George D. Cannon 

Dr. W. Montague Cobb 
Nathaniel Colley 

Dr. Walter T. Darden 

Hon. Hubert T. Delany 

Earl B. Dickerson 

Mrs. Katherine W. Frederick 
S. Ralph Harlow 

Bishop Eugene C. F. Hatcher 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson 

Mrs. Daisy Lampkin 

Dr. J. Leonidas Leach 

Hon. Herbert H. Lehman 


| wish to enroll 


as a LIFE MEMBER of NAACP. 


[] | enclose $500 as full payment. 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


Dr. James E. Levy 
Bishop Edgar A. Love 
Dr. James J. McClendon 
Cornelius McDougald 
Dr. Maurice Rabb 

A. Philip Randolph 

Dr. Riley A. Ransom, Jr. 
Dr. Eugene T. Reed 
Walter Reuther 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Mrs. Nellie Roulhac 
Mrs. Rose Morgan Saunders 
Ike Smalls 

Dr. Alf E. Thomas, Jr. 
Frederick N. Weathers 
Mrs. Pauline Weeden 


[] | enclose $50 as first of ten annual installments of this 


amount. 
My name 
Address 


City and State 


Send this Membership Coupon to your Local Branch or to 


NAACP HEADQUARTERS 


20 W. 40th St. 
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New York 18, N. Y. 





Looking and Listening... 


AFRICA WEEK 


AN FRANCISCO, CALIFOR- 
NIA, went all out to host, dur- 

ing Africa Week, September 17-23, 
16 newly emerging nations of Africa. 
This was the first time such an idea 
had been tried in the United States. 


More than two hundred leading 
citizens of San Francisco, represent- 
ing a cross-section of the racial and 
religious segments of the City, work- 
ed together to bring greater aware- 
ness to the West Coast and to the 
nation of the importance of the con- 
tinent of Africa. Among the high- 
lights of the week-long events in San 
Francisco, birthplace of the United 
Nations, was an address by the Hon- 
orable Jaja Wachuku, Nigeria’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations, who called the 
“participation by the twenty million 
Americans of African descent in the 
mainstreams of American life,” a 
base for continued good relations be- 
tween Africa and the United States. 


“A FOOT IN THE DOOR” 


HIS interesting item comes from 
one of our Crisis readers: 

Recently, in a large California city, 
one of those rare foot-in-the-door steps 
toward integration occurred in a quiet, 
barely noticed manner. 

Although none of the participants 
wished any publicity about the event, it 
nevertheless represents such a positive, 
heartwarming result that the story 
should be told. Somewhere, somehow— 
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a similar set of circumstances and com 
bination of good will may happen agaig 
Another foot may be planted in a 
other door. 


Mr. and Mrs. J.D., a well-edu 
highly cultured Negro couple, had be 
attending church and participating if; 
religious education activities of a good 
sized, predominately white congregation 
for many years. They were living in 
the usual segregated area of any north 
ern city, and their three children at 
tended the school of their district, 
which were less than adequate for the 
couple’s considerably higher aspirations 
for educating their children. 

Besides, they were appalled with the 
growing problem of delinquency and 
the evidence of submoral standards 
among their neighbors. Although they 
wanted to move into a better neighbor- 
hood, they naturally had a small area 
of choice. 


Their own efforts had led nowhere 
when their problem became known to 
some of the members of their church. 
Deciding to take a definite step, co- 
students of their church-class—an ac- 
tive group of young married people (all 
white)—discussed the matter with their 
teacher, a middle-aged woman of high 
ethics, with a vibrantly warm heart and 
strong determination. 


Mrs. L. decided to act. She inserted 
the following ‘ad’ in one of the city’s 
daily newspapers: 

‘Is there any person with a house 

for sale who is concerned with in- 

tegration? A Negro family, three 
children, intelligent, excellent char- 
acter, are members of our pre 
dominately white church. We seek 
to help them locate in a good, inte- 
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Wide World 


ON WAY TO SCHOOL—Three of the Negro children who entered previously 
all-white Bruce School, Memphis, Tenn. They are (from L) Harry Williams, 
Michael Willis, Dwania Kyles. Mrs. Williams talks to a newsman in background. 


grated or mainly white neighbor- 

hood. Can you help? Call to dis- 

cuss. 

Although there were only three calls 
in response, one of them led to the de- 
sired end. The J.D.s are now happily 
situated in a large house in an all-white 
neighborhood. Their children are going 
to first-rate schools,—excellently suited 
to their ambitions and exceedingly high 
IQs. The family has been well-accepted 
by their new neighbors who, on moving 
day, watched the entire class pitching in 
with that chore. 
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How was this accomplished? 

Let’s go back to the ‘ad.’ One of’ the 
three calls came from a Negro real 
estate woman who told Mrs. L that she 
had been commissioned to sell a home 
for a client who had bought it from an 
estate. The client was white. 

Mrs. L.’s heart beat a little faster 
when she heard that the seller (who 
had purchased the house to re-sell at a 
profit) had instructed the real estate 
woman to sell to a Negro family. An 
ardent and practical protagonist of in- 
tegration, Mr. R. saw an ideal chance 
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to take a measured step forward. He 
was, of course, aided by the fact, that 
he was not the original owner and was 
thus free of the usual onus of ‘doing 
this to my neighbors.’ 

The house, when shown to the J.D.s, 
was what they wanted. It was spacious, 
clean, in good repair and had a fine 
yard. The proximity of good schools 
was an even greater “plus.” But it was 
too expensive. Mr. and Mrs. D. felt that 
they could not possibly afford the large 
down payment, along with the sizeable 
monthly lay-out. 

But here again, good will and deter- 
mination won out. First, Mr. R. al- 
lowed a reduction in the selling price, 
taking a cut in the profit he had anti- 
cipated. Then, Mrs. L. offered the Ds a 
loan to bridge the difference between 
what they were able to pay and the new 
price of the house. Because she asked 
for only 3 per cent interest, the couple 
was able to accept her generosity. They 
bought the house. 

No newspaper story announced the 
action, no commentator hailed its suc- 
cess. Neither were there any hostile 
voices raised. Those taking part in the 
action are breathing easier and joyfully 
count the blessings that came their way 
as the events unfolded. 


COLORED EDITOR 


HIS item is from the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (September 14, 
1961): 

Women editors of other than women’s 
magazines are rare and African editors 
of English magazines are rarer. The 
editor of the revived Strand Magazine 
—to be known as the New Strand and 
due out in November—is an African 
woman. Miss Noni Jabavu. She is a 
Xhosa from South Africa and the Afri- 
can equivalent to a member of one of 
our high intellectual families. Her 
grandfather founded, well before the 
Boer War, the first African newspaper 
in South Africa and her father was a 
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professor at Fort Hare College, wher 
he pleasingly combined the chairs of 
Latin and of Bantu languages. As if to 
make the analogy closer Miss Jabavu js 
married to a Cadbury. 

She has been appointed, however, not 
because of her dynastic connections but 
because of her work as a writer and 
journalist. Her autobiography ‘Drawn in 
Colour’ came out last year: it gives an 
uncommon picture of an_ individual 
strraddling two cultures, the one no legs 
complex than the other. 


INTEGRATION IN NURSING 


HIS editorial from Nursing Out- 

look (September 1961) points up 
the progress that has been made by 
the Negro nurse: 

This year marks the tenth since the 
dissolution of the National Association 
of Colored Graduate Nurses—an organ- 
ization that was founded in 1908 to 
deal with problems of Negro nurses in 
the United States. Mabel K. Staupers 
relates the history of NACGN in her 
book, ‘No Time for Prejudice’. . . . In 
telling the NACGN story, Mrs. Staupers, 
of necessity, refers to strides that in- 
dividual Negro nurses have made in 
nursing in general, and they are highly 
significant. But we feel that a report of 
the Negro’s progress in nursing educa- 
tion should be emphasized because ed- 
ucation underlies every kind of nursing 
service. 

Because most schools of nursing to 
day do not record the race of their 
students or faculty, it is impossible to 
determine just how many Negro students 
are enrolled, or how many Negro faculty 
members are employed. We do know, 
however, that the vast majority of the 
1,152 schools of professional nursing it 
this country state that it is their policy 
to accept all qualified students, regard- — 
less of race. A few of these institutions 
are located in the South and were once 
all-white schools, such as, the Medical 
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College of Virginia in Richmond, the 
University of Oklahoma, some hospital 
schools in Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Of the 172 colleges and universities 
that conduct baccalaureate programs in 


nursing. The four all-Negro schools in 
the North and the 29 in the South 
that existed at that time served a real 
purpose when the doors of most of the 
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nursing and the 57 that conduct associate 


degree programs, we know that many 
of the predominantly white ones have, 


or have had, Negroes on the faculties. 


Among these schools are Wayne State 
University, Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University in New York, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Syracuse 
University, University of South Dakota, 
University of Minnesota, New York 


and all in the South were closed to them. 












Today, because of the many integrated 


schools, this need is no longer as great 
and many of the all-Negro schools, 
North and South have closed their 
doors. 

Without fanfare, the nursing profes- 
sion integrated. In fact, it was the first 
profession to take this all-important 
step. And since that time, several other 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. J: 
eo e o e . the N. 
names 
Battlefront os 
aTTrieTron A 
why h 
mittee 
NAACP DECRIES RANDOLPH CENSURE ing by 
OY WILKINS branded the AFL-CIO “censure” of A. Philip Randolph, § fuse 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and the only ( 
Negro vice-president of the labor federation, as “an incredible cover-up.” § tempt 
The complete text of Mr. Wilkins’ statement follows: ment 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People believes 
that the AFL-CIO’s ‘censure’ of A. Philip Randolph is an incredible cover-up. The purpt 
so-called report made to the Federation’s Executive Council by a three-man sub- ating 
committee is simply a refusal to recognize the unassailable facts of racial dis- orgal 
crimination and segregation inside organized labor, as well as an evasion on the whic 
part of the AFL-CIO leadership of its own responsibility in fighting racism within 
affiliated unions. socia 
The perfume used by the AFL-CIO to try to smother the malodorus racism expo 
in labor’s ranks fades before the ironic fact that the spokesman for the Executive crim 
Council’s Subcommittee which rebuked Mr. Randolph was George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, an international union which, 
for over half-a-century, has ‘Jim Crowed’ Negro railway workers into segregated gene 
locals in the North as well as in the South. It has limited their job rights by City 
negotiating discriminatory promotional clauses in collective bargaining agreements. 
The attack upon A. Philip Randolph can only be regarded as a further indica- Gib 
tion of the moral bankruptcy of the AFL-CIO leadership. ider 
We of the NAACP certainly believe in cooperation between the Negro com- var’ 
munity and organized labor but such cooperation cannot be based upon Negroes fro 
remaining silent regarding racist practices within trade unions. 
We reject the Federation’s statement that A. Philip Randolph caused ‘the gap 7 
which has developed between organized labor and the Negro community.’ If such ra 
a ‘gap’ exists it is because Mr. Meany and the AFL-CIO Executive Council have Wo 
not taken the required action to eliminate the broad national pattern of anti-Negro list 
practices that continues to exist in many significant sections of the American labor wo 
movement, even after five-and-a-half years of the merger and the endless promises ing 
to banish Jim Crow. we 
We know that the entire Negro community will rally to the cause of Mr. 
Randolph which is the cause of all who struggle for a truly democratic labor 
movement committed to social justice and equality of treatment for all who toil. 
FATHER GIBSON : 

EVERSAL of a contempt conviction of Rev. Theodore R. Gibson, 
president of the Miami NAACP branch, is asked in a brief filed on tl 
September 28 with the United States Supreme Court. 0 
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Father Gibson, an Episcopal priest, was held in contempt by the 
Florida Legislative Investigation Committee because he refused to produce 
the NAACP membership list or to identify as members of the Association 
names of persons read to him at committee hearings in Tallahassee, Fla., 
Nov. 4-5, 1959. 

A state trial court held, on July 19, 1960, that there was no valid reason 
why he should not be required to produce the NAACP records at a com- 
mittee hearing and ordered him to appear again with the records for question- 
ing by the committee. At the second hearing, on July 27, 1960, he again 
refused to produce the records. 

On August 30, 1960, a state circuit adjudged Father Gibson in con- 
tempt of the legislative committee and sentenced him to six months imprison- 
ment and a fine of $1,200. 

The legislative committee was established in 1956 for the ostensible 
purpose of investigating alleged communist influence in organizations oper- 
ating in the race relations and civil rights fields with a view to ferreting out 
organizations and individuals “advocating violence or a course of conduct 
which would constitute a violation” of the laws of Florida. 

In accord with NAACP policy, Father Gibson refused to identify As- 
sociation members and contributors on the ground that such disclosure would 
expose them to economic reprisals and other forms of persecution and dis- 
crimination. 

Representing the militant clergyman are Robert L. Carter, NAACP 
general counsel, and his assistant, Mrs. Maria L. Marcus, both of New York 
City; G.E. Graves, Jr., of Miami; and Frank D. Reeves of Washington. 

The brief they submitted to the Supreme Court on behalf of Father 
Gibson asserts that “the record fully documents the contention that the public 
identification of membership in the NAACP in Florida results in reprisals of 
various proportions.” It cites instances of bomb threats, shootings, dismissals 
from jobs, telephone harassment, and threats of intimidation. 

“The result of revelation of membership,” the petition concludes, 
“rather than leading to legislation, would merely mean that ‘. . . the NAACP 
would become completely non-existent in Florida.’ The result of comparing 
lists of members with other lists of persons not even proved to be subversive, 
would merely lead to the discrediting of the organization without any show- 
ing of a nexus between the Communist party and the NAACP... . This 
would be an impermissible result.” 


COLUMBUS SEEKS JOBS FOR NEGROES 


In the latest move of a concentrated job placement drive, the Columbus, 
Ohio, branch has requested the state Civil Rights Commission to take steps to 
have Negroes admitted to the day sessions of Columbus Business University. 

Barbee William Durham, NAACP executive secretary in Columbus, said 
that his branch has “put forth every reasonable effort to secure an opportu- 
nity to talk this matter over at a conference table.” 
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The NAACP has been attempting to meet with executives from th 
University for three months. A special NAACP investigating committee 
learned from an unidentified University official that Negroes are denied § 
entrance for two reasons: 

—The University guarantees placement of all graduates but fears local 
discrimination would make this promise impossible in the case of 
Negro students. 

—Since a $500 fee is required in advance, the officials concluded that 
no Negro could afford such. 

The institution’s president declined to talk with NAACP representatives 

when approached on several occasions. 

Mr. Durham said that the NAACP “has been completely fair and delib- 
erate in attempting to effect a change in policy at Columbus Business Uni- 
versity.” 

In another development, the NAACP’s placement program scored a vic- 
tory this week when the Huntington National Bank hired its first Negro 
clerical workers. 

They are Alice Kellum and Shirin Hollis, both of Columbus. The Big 
Bear supermarket, the only one in the area refusing to hire Negroes in other 
than menial jobs, this week hired Gail Howard as a cash register trainee, in 
response to NAACP urging. 


JIM CROW DROPPED IN FLORIDA AGENCY 


USTAINED NAACP pressure has borne results in the employment prac- 

tices of the Florida State Employment Offices in Tampa. The SEO has 
announced that Negroes will no longer be discriminated against in state 
offices. 

John Boyles, administrative assistant to the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, released word of the decision following a state-wide meeting of State 
Employment office managers. 

Managers and supervisors were told that “they must drop the designa- 
tion ‘colored’ from the places where separate headquarters have been main- 
tained for Negro job seekers.’ 

The State Commission reminded its administrative staff that its program 
involved use of federal funds. 

Robert W. Saunders, NAACP field secretary for Florida, pointed out 
that the Association had filed complaints charging that segregated hiring 
offices resulted in Negroes being the last hired. 

He added that NAACP investigation disclosed that the Commission was 
used as a “screening agency” for employers or industries moving to Florida. 

These practices tended to eliminate Negroes from.jobs and strengthen 
overall barriers against Negro employment. Richard W. Powell, NAACP 
labor and industry chairman in Florida, said committees are being set up in 
each unit in order to follow up on the decision. 
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COURT ASKED TO BAN ANTI-NAACP LAW 


The United States Supreme Court has been asked to strike down a 
Virginia statute which would bar the Association from sponsoring law suits 
designed to secure constitutional rights for Negro citizens. 

In a petition filed with the court on September 25 by NAACP general 
counsel Robert L. Carter, his assistant, Mrs. Maria Marcus, both of New 
York City, and Frank D. Reeves of Washington, the Association asks the 
Court to set the Virginia statute aside as an unconstitutional abridgement 
of the “due process” and “equal protection of the laws” clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The challenged law, passed in 1956 by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia as part of the state’s “massive resistance” program, would bar the 
NACCP and its local and state units from underwriting the costs and pro- 
viding counsel in litigation instituted to test the validity of state-imposed 
racial discrimination. Such activity, the statute holds, constitutes “unlawful 
fomenting and solicitation of legal business” and makes lawyers partici- 
pating in such cases guilty of malpractice and unprofessional conduct. 

The NAACP filed suit in both the state and federal courts seeking 
an injunction restraining the state from enforcing the statute on the grounds 
that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment and abrogates “the constitu- 
tionally-secured rights of all persons in the United States to free access to 
the courts.” 

The basic aim of the NAACP, the brief points out, “is to remove 
all racial barries to first-class citizenship for Negro Americans.” In the 
South, where the Negro has been politically weak because of disfranchise- 
ment, the NAACP petition asserts, “the most efficacious method to under- 
mine the barriers to racial equality [is] to strike at their support in the 
fundamental law. 

; “Illegalities and unconstitutionalities such as racial discrimination may 
exist with complete impunity until their legality is put in issue in litigation 
designed to test their validity.” 

The Virginia legislation, the NAACP contends, “denies equal protection 
of the laws, threatens to destroy [the Association’s] effectiveness, denies 
tights of freedom of association to its members and violates constitutional 
guarantees of free access to the courts.” 


DUTCH REQUEST CLEMENCY FOR PRESTON COBB 


WO distinguished Hollanders went to Atlanta, Georgia, to observe the 
hearing on the motion for a new trial for 15-year-old Preston Cobb. 
Convicted of slaying Frank Coleman Dumas, Sr., 70-year-old white 
farmer, young Cobb was sentenced to be executed on September 22. Upon 
request of the boy’s mother, Mrs. Leatha Cobb of Monticello, the NACCP 
retained Donald L. Hollowell, Atlanta attorney, to defend Preston Cobb 
in further legal proceedings. A motion for a new trial, filed by Mr. Hollowell 
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on September 12, secured a stay of the execution order. 

News of the conviction and death sentence aroused citizens of The 
Netherlands who organized a Preston Cobb Committee and secured nearly 
2,000,000 signatures to a petition asking clemency for the youth. The com- 
cittee, headed by J. van der Mollen of Amsterdam, designated two repre- 
sentatives to come to this country. 

Representing the Dutch committee on this mission are Mrs. F. T. 
Diemer-Lindeboom, member of the Municipal Board of Rotterdam and a 
former member of The Netherlands delegation to the United Nations, and 
Judge B. W. van Houten, vice-president of the Court of Arnheim. They 
arrived in New York City on the night of October 2. 

“We come here,” Judge van Houten explained in New York, “not as 
critics of American law, but as people with a real concern about the death 
penalty for a mere lad. Our concern has nothing to do with Preston Cobb’s 
race; it would be the same if he were white, or Asian. It is the death penalty 
for a child that gravely concerns us and the nearly 2,000,000 Dutch men, 
women and children we represent.” 

“What we want to do,” Mrs. Diemer-Lindeboom said, “is to get all 
the facts in the case and to find out if there is some way by which this 
boy will have the opportunity to escape the death penalty. We want to 
help him, if we can, to have a chance to rehabilitate himself.” 

As a member of The Netherlands delegation to the United Nations, 
Mrs. Diemer-Lindeboom helped frame the child welfare aspects of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. In Holland, they pointed out, the death 


penalty, except for military courts, has not been imposed for more than a 
century. 


MRS. PITTMAN COAST REGIONAL SECRETARY 


RS. TAREA HALL PITTMAN of Berkeley, California, has been ap- 

pointed West Coast Regional Secretary for the NACCP. 

On recommendation of Mr. Wilkins, Mrs. Pittman’s promotion was 
approved by the Association’s Board of Directors at its regular monthly 
meeting on September 11. She had been serving as acting regional secretary 
since September, 1959, following the granting of a leave of absence to 
Franklin H. Williams who later resigned to take a position with the Peace 
Corps. 

A native Californian, Mrs. Pittman was educated at Bakersfield Junior 
College, San Francisco State College, and at the University of California 
from which she received the degree of Master of Social Welfare. Prior to 
joining the NAACP staff as a field secretary in 1952, Mrs. Pittman was 
employed as a social worker. 

Her volunteer activities included ten years as an officer of the Alameda 
County branch of the NAACP; president of the Northern California Area 
Conference of the NAACP; president of the California Council of Negro 
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Women; membership on the boards of the Oakland YWCA, the Central 
of The Volunteer Office, and the Berkeley Council of Social Welfare. 
1 nearly In her new position, working under direction of Gloster B. Current, the 
he com- Association’s director of branches, Mrs. Pittman will be in charge of the 
> repre- NAACP program in the states of California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


Illinois: Annual breakfast meeting, 
held on August 27, of the Chicago 
branch of the National Alliance of 
Postal Employees was devoted pri- 
marily to making plans for NAACP 
memberships. 

A luncheon meeting of the CHI- 
CAGO branch was held on Septem- 
ber 5 in the Blue Room of the Park- 
way Ballroom, 420 East 45th Street. 


Louisiana: Regional secretary Clar- 
ence A. Laws visited regions in 
Louisiana and Texas devastated by 
hurricane Carla. 

The NEW ORLEANS branch has 
assisted the parents of twelve chil- 


dren who entered six public schools; 
protested against local police brutal- 
ity; and won support for its long- 
standing effort to have the city ad- 
ministration create a bi-racial com- 
mittee to handle the racial problems 
of the community. 

The registration drive of the MON- 
ROE branch is meeting with success. 
Rejected Negroes, however, are afraid 
to report their experiences for fear 
they would have to testify. A suit is 
now pending against the local voting 
registrar. 


Massachusetts: Mrs. Gertrude 
Woodhouse, Elk Leader, and Mrs. 
Augusta Bailey co-chaired the com- 
mittee which promoted the second 
annual wards banquet of the BOS- 
TON branch held on October 21 at 
the First Corps Cadet Armory. 


Michigan: The education commit 
tee of the GRAND RAPIDS branch 
has issued its report on preferential- 
teacher assignment in that city. Rev, 
J. V. Williams was chairman, with 
Dr. W. W. Plummer as co-chairman, 

Here is an excerpt from this re 

port: 
On July 6, 1960, there appeared in 
the Grand Rapids Press, an article en- 
titled ‘School Risk Rates Drop.’ It was 
an account of the monthly meeting of 
the Grand Rapids Board of Education. 
The end of the article contained this 
information: 

Dr. Jay L. Plyman, deputy super- 

intendent, reported (174) new 

teachers have been signed for the 

coming year compared with (166) 

at the similar date a year ago. 

However, he reported increasing 

difficulties in making assignments 

to Vandenberg, Sheldon, Franklin, 

Campau and Maplewood Schools. 

Due to the teacher shortage it is 

necessary to take some teachers 

who wish assurance they will not 
be assigned to integrated schools, 
he related. 


The Grand Rapids Branch of the Na 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People presented a resolu- 
tion to the Board of Education on 
October 3, 1960. The resolution pro- 
tested the employment of teachers who 
make such requests and called upon 
the Board of Education to make no 
more such concessions. The resolution 
also requested that the contracts ot 
teachers who have sought this condi- 
tion, not be renewed. A complete text 
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MRS. TAREA HALL PITTMAN 
(See p. 570) 


of the resolution reads as follows: 


WHEREAS; 


The future of our great Democracy 
depends on the young people in our 
school systems who must be taught 
to respect a man because of his worth 
and not his creed, race or national 
origin or religion and because we be- 


* lieve that. all men have a common 


origin and a common God, the Father 
of us all, and because we believe that 
any teacher who would demand such 
a condition of employment is making 
an obvious confession of bigotry and 
intolerance and because we. believe 
that such a teacher, in spite of years 
of formal education, has not learned 
the message of brotherhood which is 
80 badily needed if this world is to 
rid itself of racial and religious strife 
and: 


WHEREAS; 

If this concession is granted, it could 
lead to granting the same conditions 
of employment to those who do not 
want to teach students of the Jewish 
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religion or children of Spanish-Ameri- 
can descent, children of the Catholic 
faith, children of Oriental descent, or 
those of the Protestant faith. 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED; 


That we, the members of the Grand 
Rapids Branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People call upon the Board of Educa- 
tion to make no more such concessions 
and that those teachers now employed, 
who have demanded this condition, be 
notified that their contracts will not 
be renewed. We urge the Board to 
give serious thought as to the wisdom 
of employing confessed bigots in our 
community. We implore the Board to 
respect the wishes of those citizens who 
resent that their taxes are being paid 
in wages to a teacher who would refuse 
to teach a child because of the color 
of his skin. We realize the problems 
in teacher procurement, however, we 
have grave doubts as to the prudence 
of utilizing in our community and our 
school system those teachers who have 
shown little dedication to the high 
ideals of the teaching profession and 
American democracy. 

The local newspaper, on Tuesday, 
October 4, 1960, made the following 
report in an article headlined, “Charges 
Teacher Bigotry’—“NAACP hits Pref- 
erential Assignment; Buikema Sees 2- 
Way Problem.” 

“A charge of “bigotry and intoler- 
ance” was leveled at school teachers 
who request they not be assigned to 
integrated schools in a resolution pre- 
sented Monday night to the Board of 
Education. The charge, presented by 
the Grand Rapids Chapter of the 
NAACP, brought immediate response 
from Supt. Benjamin Buikema, who 
pointed out that requests for preferred 
assignments also had been made by 
Negro teachers as well as white. 

The resdlution protested the employ- 
ment of teachers who make such re- 
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quests and called on the Board of 
Education to make “no more such 
concessions.” It also demanded that the 
contracts of teachers who have re- 
quested conditional assignment not be 
renewed. 

Basis for the resolution was a state- 
ment by Dr. Jay Pylman, deputy super- 
intendent, that due to the teacher short- 
age it was necessary to employ some 
teachers who wished assurance they 
would not be assigned to Vanderberg, 
Sheldon, Franklin, Campau or Maple- 
wood schools. Any teacher who would 
demand such a condition of employ- 
ment is making an obvious confession 
of bigotry and intolerance, the NAACP 
resolution stated. If this concession is 
granted it could lead to granting the 
same conditions of employment to 
those who do not want to teach stu- 
dents of the Jewish religion or children 
of Spanish-American descent, children 
of the Catholic faith, children of Ori- 
ental descent or those of the Protestant 
faith. 

I do not think we can accuse these 
people of bigotry, Superintendent Bui- 
kema declared. This is not only a prob- 
lem in these schools, it is a problem 
in all schools. It is still an American 
privilege for any person to work and 
live in the type of community he wants 
and to do the type of work he wants 
to do. Dr. Pylman is concerned with 
the assignment of teachers to the posi- 
tion in which they can do the best job. 
If you were to ask me how many 
Negro teachers we have on our rolls I 
could not tell you. If you will look at 
our appointment list I will defy you 
to tell me what names on the list are 
Catholic, Protestant, Negro, Jew or 
what. 

The superintendent noted that the 
local board has done much to eliminate 
intolerance. We have Negro teachers 
who elect not to teach in certain types 
of schools (all white or higher eco- 
nomic level). It is our job to fit teach- 
ers to the boys and girls in our schools, 
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he added. We know this community 
has a problem in this field. But I hope 
more and more citizens will face up 
to the situation and do what is right, 


Missouri: The 1961 housing law 
was the subject of a special program 
given at the October 2 meeting of 
the ST. LOUIS branch. Panel mem- 
bers included Mrs. Frankie Freeman, 
attorney for the St. Louis Housing 
Authority; Wm. McKinney, an 
FHA official; P. C. Robinson, a real- 
estate broker; and Robert Fagen, an 
officer of the New Age Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. 


Nevada: Fifteenth freedom fund 
banquet of the RENO branch was 
held at the new Mathisen Hall on 
November 10. 


New Jersey: Annual “kick-off” 
membership meeting of the JERSEY 
CITY branch was held on Septem- 
ber 23 at a luncheon-workshop held 
at the Hotel Plaza. Mildred Bond, 
national life membership secretary, 
presented a life membership plaque 
to W. H. King. 


Ohio: The COLUMBUS branch 
moved into high gear when the sec- 
ond local bank, the Hungtington 
National, hired its first colored girls, 
Alice Kellum and Shirin Hollis. 

Big Bear, the only major super- 
market in the area which had not 
hired Negroes in other than menial 
jobs, hired its first Negro girl, Gail 
Howard, recently for cash-register 
duty. 

Just previous to this move, af 
NAACP committee composed of 
Robert Mix, L. M. Shaw, and Mrs. 
Edith Cox had called on Big Bear 
Officials. This is one of several 
NAACP committees now calling on 
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Columbus businesses in the interest 
of eliminating racial barriers to equal 
job opportunities. 

Recently a committee composed 
of Mrs. Viola Lynch, chairman, and 
Mrs. Elsie Ward, called on the Con- 
tinental Baking Company (Wonder 
Bread) and later Mrs. Edith Cox, 
Rev. L. H. Johnson, Mrs. Ella 
Elouise Trout, and Robert Mix called 
on the personnel supervisor of the 
Kroger Company to commend them 
for the steps already taken and the 
express hope that greater steps will 
be taken. 

One of the first meetings held in 
this series was when Mrs. Ruth 


Martin Harriston headed a commit- 
tee which called upon the manage- 
ment of A & P. Rev. Shelie Doughty, 
a member of the committee that 
called upon Albers, said, “Although 
Iam disturbed by the fact that few 
Negro Youth have been applying at 


these places, I know that this picture 
will change rapidly when it becomes 
known that the opportunities exist.” 
Persons who have been working 
with Mr. White in the banking area 
include Rev. H. Beecher Hicks, 
games L. Jordan, Rev. Alvia Shaw, 
Rev. J. Dallas Jenkins, and Amos 
Lynch. Rev. James Parrish, Rev. C. 
F. Jenkins, and Wilbur McNabb 
were unable to join committees at 
the appointed times because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. 
Other committees set to make calls 
on bakeries, dairies, etc., include 
Mrs. Constance Johnson, Ellen Sim- 
mons, Rev. Jacob Ashburn, George 
E. Davis, Rev. L. L. Dickerson, Rev. 
Phale D. Hale, and Mrs. Thomas 
Brewer. The conference schedule 
calls for several to be held each 
week and, at times, more than one 
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DE SOTO JORDAN 


President of the Pueblo, Colo., youth 
council. 


a day. The only area in which the 
branch feels that it has nearly com- 
pleted the first phase of the operation 
is that of supermarkets. The second 
pase calls for further conferences 
with these company officials to urge 
more than token hiring where such 
is the case. 


Tennessee: The NASHVILLE 
branch asked the Conference of 
Southern Governors (which met in 
Nashville recently) to accept the 
challenge to “speak and work for 
the expansion and advancement of 
American democracy.” 


Texas: Regional secretary Clar- 
ence A. Laws reports that a cam- 
paign is underway in the southern 
states to increase job opportunities 
for Negroes in public utilities. At a 
meeting held in DALLAS in May, 
NAACP leaders voted to approach 
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MR. J. R. HAIRSTON, Post Grand Exalted Ruler of the National John Brown 
Shrine, IBPOE of W, is shown presenting an initial $100 NAACP life member- 
ship check for his organization to Mildred Bond, life membership secretary, at the 
National Elk Convention held at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
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FIRST HIRED—Shirin Hollis and Alice Kellum (R) are the first Negro clerical 
Workers to be hired by the Huntington National Bank of Columbus, Ohio. 
See p. 567. 


public utilities companies in the fall 
in a request for better jobs for 
Negroes. ' 

The 49th Armored Division, a 
Texas Army National Guard unit, 
has now been desegregated and more 
Negroes are likely to be assigned to 
that organization when it is placed 
0n active-duty status. 


Washington: The selective-buying 
campaign of the SEATTLE branch 
directed at the grocery store chains 
located in the Central District is 
now at the stage where negotiations 
have commenced with Safeway offi- 
tials regarding their hiring practices. 
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Members of the negotiating commit- 
tee are Benjamin F. McAdoo, Jr., 
representing the NAACP; Reverend 
Samuel B. McKinney, representing 
the Ministerial Alliance; Attorney 
Edward S. Singler and Wallace John- 
son, representing the Committee For 
Racial Equality (CORE). The com- 
mittee reports that 30 persons,. who 
are apparently well qualified for the 
position of checker in retail grocery 
supermarkets, have notified the com- 
mittee of their desire for such em- 
ployment and have been interviewed 
by the committee regarding their 
qualification. The committee is hope- 
ful that more democratic hiring prac- 





tices will be adopted by the super- 
market chains through peaceful nego- 
tiations and that it will not be neces- 
sary to resort to a freedom-line dem- 
onstration. 

George J. Morry, Seattle Postmas- 
ter, has asknowledged the request of 
Thomas Eakers for a grievance hear- 
ing on his complaint of racial dis- 
crimination in post office employ- 
ment. Mr. Eakers had complained 
that he was a successful bidder on 
a position in the cost control sec- 
tion at the Seattle Terminal Annex. 
Following Eakers’ successful bid the 
position was officially terminated, al- 
though actually it remained ‘the same 
and the position continued to be 
filled by the person whose qualifica- 
tions did not meet the position re- 
quirements. A hearing on Eakers’ 
complaint will be scheduled shortly 
after Eakers returns from his vaca- 
tion on or about October 1. 


SMERLTED C® 


The Seattle branch is also conduct. 
ing a “don’t shop where you can't 
work campaign.” Branch “throw. 
aways” say, in part: “You are one of 
the thousands of non-whites who, 
each week, spnd the largest part of 
their earnings in grocery stores, 
where, because of your color, you 
cannot work. You have been doing 
this year after year, even when you 
have been unemployed.” 


Wisconsin: The RACINE branch 
recently conducted a mass meeting, 
with Medgar Evans as guest speaker, 
on civil rights and the role of the 
NAACP. The meeting was opened 
with a united prayer service for the 
state of Mississippi as well as the 
state of Wisconsin. The spiritual 
services wer conducted by Rev. Her- 
bert Holman, pastor of the Wayman 
AME Church. 
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College and School News 


The student choirs of Livingstone, 
Paine, St. Paul’s and Clark Colleges, 
and Virginia Union University were 
heard during October on the ABC 
Radio Network series, “Negro Col- 
lege Choirs.” The colleges involv2d 
are all members of the UNITED 
NeGRO COLLEGE FUND. 

Twenty-six African scholars com- 
pleted their orientation period at 
Atlanta University under UNCF aus- 
pices in September. 


Eleven persons have been added 
to the faculty and the administrative 
staff of XAVIER UNIVERSITY. Xavier 
has also added several new courses 
to the curriculum: a first-year class 
in Russian, a survey of Communism, 
a speech laboratory, and additional 
classes in biology and chemistry. 


Dean A. A. Branch of TOoUGALOO 
SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE has 
announced that his college is now 
receiving applications for Danforth 
Graduate Fellowships worth up to 
$12,000. The fellowships are offered 
by the Danforth Foundation of St. 
Louis, Mo., and are open to male 
college seniors or recent graduates 
preparing for a career of teaching, 
counseling, or administrative work 
at the college level. 


Dr. Beryl Parker is the new direc- 
tor of the Division of Education and 
Psychology at VIRGINIA UNION UNI- 
VERSITY; she replaces Dr. Walter 
Daniel, who recently resigned to re- 
turn to Howard University. Eight 
new persons have joined Union's 
faculty and staff this year. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 


A fully accredited college of Liberal Arts 
open to all qualified students regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, sex. 


© 35 areas of study in 19 departments 


@ Advanced ROTC 


® 7 national honor societies 


® Regular, Evening, Summer Sessions 


Write: 


DIRECTOR of ADMISSIONS and PLACEMENT 
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Twelve Congolese medical stu- 
dents representing the “first genera- 
tion” of modern physicians in that 
country toured the UNIVERSITY OF 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 
e 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class “A” Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


. 
For Further Information Write 
4. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 








CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 


Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES offered: = 
Elementary Education B.S. Degree 

Education in _ 

: 

: 


Requirements: Admissions Examination 
and graduation from a standard 
four year high school 
Pully accredited by 

The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education . . . and The 
Middle States Association of Colleges = 

and Secondary Schools 


For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar: 
JAMES HENRY DUCEREY, President 
Cheyney State College 
















MICHIGAN School of Public Health 
and other health facilities on th 
campus in September. Dr. Myron E, 
Wegman addressed the visitors and 
showed them through the teaching 
and research facilities of the school, 


mee i... 


BosTON UNIVERSITY has admitted 
six highly-qualified African under. 
graduate students from Uganda, who 
nearly missed their chance to enter 
an American college or university 
this fall because of late application 
for admission. 

Twelve American men and women 
of education, science, the arts and 
the humanities chaired, October 22- 
26, some 60 varied panels before 
more than 1,700 delegates in Boston 
who attended the Eighth National 
Conference of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. The four- 
day meeting, arranged in cooperation 
with Boston University, centered on 
“Africa and the United States: Im- 
ages and Realities.” 
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BENEDICT COLLEGE has added 
eight new faculty members and four 
new staff members for the year 1961- 
62. 

* 


Dr. S. O. Roberts, chairman of 
the department of psychology at 
Fisk UNIVERSITY, read a paper (based 
on research by him and Lester Cart, 
instructor in psychology) on psy- 
chological characteristics of “social 
action” demonstrators before the 
69th annual convention of the Amert- 
ican Psychological Association which 
met in New York City August 31- 
September 6. 
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Among the new faculty and staff 
members at Fisk for 1961-62 is the 
university’s first archivist, Dr. Clifton 
H. Johnson. 

e 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF Na- 
TURAL HisToRY began a new course 
in October called “Understanding 
Africa Today.” The course is con- 
ducted by Colin M. Turnbull, noted 
African ethnologist of the Museum’s 
department of anthropology. 


HowaRD UNIVERSITY added five 
administrative officers and eleven 
ranking teachers for the 1961-62 
term. In addition to the 11 new 
teachers with the rank of professor 
or associate professor, 82 new teach- 
ers have been appointed to the How- 
ard faculties with the rank of assist- 
ant professor or instructor. 

The university has added a course, 
1961-62, designed to train Christian 
missionaries for work in the newly- 
emerging independent nations of 
Africa and Asia. The course is taught 
by Dr. Wendell C. Somerville, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lott Carey 
Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, 
USA. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE has an- 
nounced the appointment of 32 new 
faculty and staff members for the 
school year 1961-62. 

Retiring vice-president James Hugo 
Johnston, Jr., was given a testimonial 
dinner for his 47-years of continuous 
service at VSC. Dr. Johnston was 
presented with an engraved sterling 
silver cup in addition to the tradi- 
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tional service pin. 
® 


SHAW UNIVERsITY president Wil- 
liam R. Strassner has announced the 
addition of 9 new faculty and staff 
members to the university for the 
1961-62 school year. 


President Benjamin E. Mays of 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE has announced 
12 faculty additions for the academic 
year 1961-62. Among the additions 
is Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
joins the faculty in philosophy. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY has been ap- 
proved by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education for programs in 
fields of elementary and secondary 
education, social studies, English, 
mathematics, science (chemistry and 
biology) and counselor education. 

The university contemporary 
American art collection reopened on 
October 3 after being closed between 
the summer and fall sessions of the 
university. Four new abstracts were 
added to the collection during the 
summer, gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey Wadell of New York. They 
are the. works of Charles Alston, 
Romare Bearden, Carone, and John 
Heliker. 

President Rufus Clement has an- 
nounced appointment of five Merrill 
Fellows in social sciences and hu- 
manities for the 1961-62 academic 
year. The fellowships pay $3,000 for 
the school year, allowances for de- 
pendents, travel and books and free 
tuition and fees. The grants go to in- 
service teachers and are commensur- 
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ate to those offered by the National 
Science Foundation to teachers of 
mathematics and science. 

The recipients are Mrs. Altonette 
Burks, social science; Mrs. Fera Hill, 
English; Addie Saterwhite, history; 
Marilyn Walker, French; and Aaron 
Lamar, English. 

Dr. Paul I. Clifford, who has di- 
rected several counseling and guid- 
ance training institutions under con- 
tract for the federal government at 
AU, went to Washington October 11- 
13 to advise on the selection of pro- 
posals for short-term institutes for 
the summer 1962. 

Richard Poole of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State visited the university 
campus on October 4 to discuss with 
interested students in the Atlanta 
University Center opportunities for 


careers in the U. S. foreign services, 

This fall the colleges of the Atlanta 
University Center, with the aid of a 
$200,000 grant from the Ford Foun. 
dation, launched a special three-year 
program in non-Western studies. This 
academic year will be devoted to 
China, the next to India, and the 
third year to Africa. 

The basic purpose of the program 
is to broaden the view of not only 
students and faculty in the Center, 
but the Atlanta community at large 
to move out of that narrow focus on 
Western affairs which has long been 
true of American education. The pro- 
gram was initiated by Morehouse and 
Spelman colleges and joined soon 
after by Clark, Morris Brown, the 
Interdenominational Theological Cen- 
ter, and Atlanta University. 


W. H. KING of the Jersey City, N. J., branch receives his NAACP life mem- 
bership plaque from Mildred Bond, NAACP life membership secretary. 
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Smart women these days are alert to world issues 
— Berlin, Africa, U.N., Freedom Riders, Civil 
Rights — and of course, they seek the best ways to 
help. 


This Christmas everyone is joining the Substitute 
Christmas Card Plan for the NAACP. 


So easy. Send your usual greeting card money to 
the NAACP with an order for announcement cards. 
These delightfully designed cards ask your friends 
to do the same, and you start your very own chain of 
NAACP Freedom Fund contributions. 


So be current, Darling, and join the Substitute 
(Christmas Card Plan for the 


NAACP. 
Yours, ever 


Lynx 
y 


P.S. Add NAACP Christmas seal 
to your envelopes, too. 


Enclosed my check/money order for 
ow the amount | usually spend 


greeting cards. Please send 
uitute Christmas Announcements to 
friends asking them to do the same. 





Book Reviews 


RACE IN AFRICA 


White Man: A Study of the Attitudes of 
Africans to Europeans in Ghana before 
Independence. By Gustav Jahoda. London 
& New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961. IX+144 pp. 21s., $3.40. 


The Goddam White Man. By David Lytton, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1961. 247 
pp. $3.50. 


Both titles are studies of the relations 
between Afiicans and whites: the first 
is a sample of Gold Coast (the study 
was made before the Gold Coast be- 
came Ghana) opinions about Euro- 
peans, and is issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Race Relations; the 
second, fictional treatment of the prob- 
lems of the Colored in Cape Town. 
Both books are by European whites. 


Dr. Jahoda’s report, based on the 
content analysis of the responses of 
adolescent boys and selected adult in- 
formants, is in some respects revelatory. 
For one thing, the Africans have a 
high respect for Europeans, and the 
proportion varies inversely with their 
education. Children, because of their 
inexperience, had a relatively higher 
respect than adults. Paradoxically, 
greater contact with Europeans creates 
as much confusion as it does disillu- 
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sionment. Where the African has had 
little contact with Europeans his ap- 
praisal is based on books and educa- 
tion and this leads to idealization and 
self-deprecation, “a halo effect which 
resulted in every European being cred- 
ited with the achievements and prestige 
of Western science and technology.” 

As for that widely “touted” African 
Personality, Dr. Jahoda says “that our 
ignorance in this sphere remains almost 
complete.” He continues: “What little 
positive knowledge is available sug- 
gests that there is really no such entity 
as the African personality, in the psy- 
chological sense.” 

White Man provides some new it- 
sights into the African-European rela 
tions in Ghana. 

Mr. Lytton, who lived for twenty-one 
years in and around the Cape Penit- 
sula in South Africa, has written 4 
brutal novel about the eternal humilia- 
tion of Negro life in the Union of 
South Africa. The first sentence of the 
novel sets the tone: “Jesus, can I hate 
the white man.” And the other set 
tences offer a snippet-sample of what 
the author has to give: “From the pit 
of my stomach, right up to my throal, 
sometimes the hate fills me. Goddam 
the white man. That’s what they sing 
in the streets of Johannesburg. . - 


THE CRISIS 
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And the white woman. Worse, much 
worse than the men. The evil ones, the 
cruel white bitch. Goddam the white 
woman. She has nothing to do except 
be superior.” 

Johannes, the narrator, is the bastard 
offspring of a Dutch Reformed Church 
minister and a young Basuto woman, 
“one of the girls in the kitchen.” When 
she became pregnant, he threw her out 
of the house as a “bloody harlot” and 
she then went to live in a shack in the 
Cape Flats. When he was seven or 
eight, his mother was bitten by a 
snake and died. Then he drifts like 
a waif from slum family to slum family. 

There are other experiences of his 
youth in the slums, his visits to shebeens 
(drinking parties) and dagga-dens 
(dope-dens); his fights with young 
criminals and his first contacts with 
organized crime; his friendship with 
Lorraine (his boss’ daughter), “the 
only white friend I have ever had that 
was a friend”; and how he set himself 
up as a professional criminal and how 
he came to head a gang and how he 
became a wealthy man. 

Johannes’ narrative is the story of 
how he works out his destiny: 

“What I want to do most is to set 
an example. Here’s a fellow born in 
a pondokkie who has got free and who 
lives his own life as he wants to and 
gets good out of that life for himself, 
is happy in it.” 

Mr. Lytton’s story conveys the point- 
less horror of South African racialism. 


J. W. 1. 


Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of the Amer- 
icas. By Beatrice Landeck. Instrumental 
Arrangements by Milton Kaye, English 
Version of Foreign Lyrics by Margaret 
Marks, Drawings by Alexander Dobkin. 
New York: David McKay, Inc., 1961. 
Vill+-184pp. $5.95. 


This is a book of lively, rhythmic, 
singable folk songs from Africa and 
the Americas. As the title suggests, they 
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are redolent of African rhythms, brilli- 
ance, and warmth. The some ninety-odd 
songs have been selected from the 
USA, Haiti, Cuba, Brazil, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and Mexico. 
There are also Calypso and Louisiana 
Creole songs. The songs are scored for 
voice, piano, guitar, drum, and various 
instruments; each group of songs has 
an explanatory introduction. 

Here are a few of the songs: Haiti, 
“Choucoune’ and “Gelique O!”; Cuba, 
“If You Hit Me” and “Chopping the 
Cane”; Brazil, “Bamba-lele” and “Shoo! 
Shoo! Barata!”; Calypso. “Day, Dah 
Light” and “Cordelia Brown”; Creole, 
“Michié Preval” and “Carolin’”; USA, 
“Long John” and Sugar Babe Blues.” 

Chose what you like from this re- 
warding book and you are sure to 
spend an evening of musical pleasure. 


The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860. 
By Louis Filler. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. XVII-+-318pp. $5.00. (The 
New American Nation Series, edited by 
Henry Steele Commager & Richard B. 
Morris.) 


Louis Filler’s The Crusade Against 
Slavery, 1830-1860 provides a much- 
needed synthesis of the materials on 
the antislavery movement in the period 
before the Civil War. Consequently 
this book makes a number of major 
contributions, of which we point out 
several. 

In contrast to the recent fashion of 
discounting the importance of Garrison, 
Filler emphasizes his central role in 
the antislavery movement. 

Filler shows very clearly the nature 
of the interrelationship between aboli- 
tionism and other reform movements 
of the 1830’s and 1840's, such as tem- 
perance, women’s rights and the peace 
crusade. Especially magnificent is the 
clarity with which he describes the 
often subtle nature of this relationship. 
Thus, in spite of the indubitable inter- 
relationship among these movements, 





the actual situation was quite compli- 
cated, for numerous reformers were 
not interested in antislavery, and many 
others were not radical abolitionists of 
the Garrisonian persuasion, but were 
moderate antislavery men. 

Filler also avoids oversimplification 
in his discussion of the various types 
of antislavery thought. Fortunately he 
does not spare the reader in discussing 
what many might consider to be in- 
volved complexities, dry details and fine 
distinctions, nor does he omit a pre- 
sentation of the ambivalences and in- 
consistencies in the thought of anti- 
slavery leaders. 

The author gives a very careful ac- 
count of the development of antislavery 
from its modest beginning in the eigh- 
teenth century, through the radical im- 
mediatism of Garrison and his sup- 
porters, through the split in abolitionist 
ranks over the issues of women’s rights 
and political action in 1840, to the 
watering down of the program of the 
political abolitionists as they became 
free-soilers, settling merely for opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery (a 
platform far more congenial to the 
majority of northerners). At the same 
time Filler traces the moral revolution 
that occurred in northern feeling on the 
subject of slavery and its expansion, 
and he shows how these two move- 
ments drew together until they met on 
common ground in the Republican Par- 
ty. In this connection Filler pinpoints 
effectively the changing viewpoints of 
leading politicians as well as antislavery 
leaders. As the author makes abun- 
dantly clear, it was the combination of 
abolitionism as a moral issue with abo- 
litionism as a political issue that made 
the movement such an effective force. 

And yet, despite its moral associa- 
tions, antislavery became widely adopt- 
ed just because the political abolition- 
ists compromised by adopting a plat- 
form of preventing the extension of 
slavery, and because the majority of 
them did not believe in the equality of 
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races. Throughout the book, Filler 
at considerable pains to point out the 
anti-Negro prejudices of many of the’ 
antislavery people. And though he hag 
perhaps overstated his case here, it ig” 
an exceedingly significant point tg 
make. Abolitionists varied widely if 
their racial attitudes, but a reading of 
Filler’s book leaves one with the def. 
inite impression that the majority of 
them were to a greater or lesser degree 
racially prejudiced. 

Unlike other historians of the anti-” 
slavery movement, Filler has been = 
aware of the Negro’s contribution to it,” 
and has discussed Negro abolitionists” 
and their work at various points. How-" 
ever, from the point of view of one™ 
who is a specialist in Negro history, the’ 
result is rather disappointing. Thee 
author does not seem to have made 
significant use of the ante-bellum Ne 
gro newspapers, and for some curious” 
reason, although he has employed Bella” 
Gross’ inferior work on the ante-bellum) 
Negro Convention Movement, he has” 
ignored the outstanding and extremely © 
useful dissertation and articles on the 
same subject by Howard E. Bell. Some 
how the role of the Negro abolitionists) 
is not as fully discussed or as fully® 
integrated into the story as it ought 10% 
be. Nevertheless, it should be made 
clear that Filler has done more in this” 
regard than other historians of the” 
antislavery movement, almost all of 
whom have just about ignored the” 
Negro abolitionists. ae 

All in all this book is an important 
contribution. Sure-footedly picking his” 
way through an extraordinary mass 
materials, and giving due consideration” 
to the complexities involved, Filler hat) 
provided us with a highly competent) 
synthesis that offers a great deal 
insight into the history of the 
slavery movement. The reader with t 
patience to give this book ac : 
reading will find it highly rewarding. ¢ 
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& 
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For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Celumbia 13, Sovth Carolina 


CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 


JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney State College 


showed them through the teaching 
and research facilities of the school 


Boston UNIVERSITY has admitted 
six highly-qualified African under- 
graduate students from Uganda, who 
nearly missed their chance to enter 
an American college or university 
this fall because of late application 
for admission. 

Twelve American men and women 
of education, science, the arts and 
the humanities chaired, October 22- 
26, some 60 varied panels before 
more than 1,700 delegates in Boston 
who attended the Eighth National 
Conference of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. The four- 
day meeting, arranged in cooperation 
with Boston University, centered on 
“Africa and the United States: In- 
ages and Realities.” 


BENEDICT COLLEGE has added 
eight new faculty members and four 
new staff members for the year 1961- 
62. 

® 


Dr. S. O. Roberts, chairman of 
the department of psychology # 
Fisk UNIVERSITY, read a paper (based 
on research by him and Lester Car, 
instructor in psychology) on psy- 
chological characteristics of “social 
action” demonstrators before th 
69th annual convention of the Amer 
ican Psychological Association which 
met in New York City August 3!- 
September 6. 


THE CRISIS 





Among the new faculty and staff 
members at Fisk for 1961-62 is the 
wiversity’s first archivist, Dr. Clifton 
H. Johnson. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF Na- 
TURAL History began a new course 
in October called “Understanding 
Africa Today.” The course is con- 
ducted by Colin M. Turnbull, noted 
African ethnologist of the Museum’s 
department of anthropology. 


HowarRD UNIVERSITY added five 
administrative officers and eleven 
tanking teachers for the 1961-62 
tm. In addition to the 11 new 
teachers with the rank of professor 
or associate professor, 82 new teach- 
ets have been appointed to the How- 
ard faculties with the rank of assist- 
ant professor or instructor. 


The university has added a course, 
1961-62, designed to train Christian 
missionaries for work in the newly- 
emerging independent nations of 
Africa and Asia. The course is taught 
by Dr. Wendell C. Somerville, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lott Carey 
Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, 
USA. 


VirncInia STATE COLLEGE has an- 
nounced the appointment of 32 new 
faculty and staff members for the 
school year 1961-62. 

Retiring vice-president James Hugo 
Johnston, Jr., was given a testimonial 
dinner for his 47-years of continuous 
service at VSC. Dr. Johnston was 
presented with an engraved sterling 
silver cup in addition to the tradi- 
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tional service pin. 
* 


SHaw UNIvVeRsITY president Wil- 
liam R. Strassner has announced the 
addition of 9 new faculty and staff 
members to the university for the 
1961-62 school year. 


President Benjamin E. Mays of 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE has announced 
12 faculty additions for the academic 
year 1961-62. Among the additions 
is Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
joins the faculty in philosophy. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY has been ap- 
proved by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education for programs in 
fields of elementary and secondary 
education, social studies, English, 
mathematics, science (chemistry and 


biology) and counselor education. 

The university contemporary 
American art collection reopened on 
October 3 after being closed between 
the summer and fall sessions of the 
university. Four new abstracts were 
added to the collection during the 
summer, gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey Wadell of New York. They 
are the works of Charles Alston, 
Romare Bearden, Carone, and John 
Heliker. 

President Rufus Clement has an- 
nounced appointment of five Merrill 
Fellows in social sciences and hu- 
manities for the 1961-62 academic 
year. The fellowships pay $3,000 for 
the school year, allowances for de- 
pendents, travel and books and free 
tuition and fees. The grants go to in- 
service teachers and are commensur- 
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ate to those offered by the National 
Science Foundation to teachers of 
mathematics and science. 

The recipients are Mrs. Altonette 
Burks, social science; Mrs. Fera Hill, 
English; Addie Saterwhite, history; 
Marilyn Walker, French; and Aaron 
Lamar, English. 

Dr. Paul I. Clifford, who has di- 
rected several counseling and guid- 
ance training institutions under con- 
tract for the federal government at 
AU, went to Washington October 11- 
13 to advise on the selection of pro- 
posals for short-term institutes for 
the summer 1962. 

Richard Poole of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State visited the university 
campus on October 4 to discuss with 
interested students in the Atlanta 
University Center opportunities for 
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careers in the U. S. foreign services, 

This fall the colleges of the Atlanta 
University Center, with the aid of ; 
$200,000 grant from the Ford Foun. 
dation, launched a special three-year 
program in non-Western studies. This 
academic year will be devoted to 
China, the next to India, and the 
third year to Africa. 

The basic purpose of the program 
is to broaden the view of not only 
students and faculty in the Center, 
but the Atlanta community at large 
to move out of that narrow focus on 
Western affairs which has long been 
true of American education. The pro- 
gram was initiated by Morehouse and 
Spelman colleges and joined soon 
after by Clark, Morris Brown, the 
Interdenominational Theological Cen- 
ter, and Atlanta University. 
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My Dears 


Smart women these days are alert to world issues 
— Berlin, Africa, U.N., Freedom Riders, Civil 


Rights — and of course, they seek the best ways to 
help. 


This Christmas everyone is joining the Substitute 
Christmas Card Plan for the NAACP. 


So easy. Send your usual greeting card money to 
the NAACP with an order for announcement cards. 
These delightfully designed cards ask your friends 
to do the same, and you start your very own chain of 
WAACP Freedom Fund contributions. 


So be current, Darling, and join the Substitute 
Christmas Card Plan for the 


NAACP. 
Yours, ever 


rm 


P.S. Add NAACP Christmas seal 
to your envelopes, too. 


P 


Y, 18, N. Y. 


Enclosed my check/money order for 


4 


a... the amount ! usually spend 


ot greeting cards. Please send 
e Christmas /Amnouncements to 
ny friends asking them 10 do the same. 





Book Reviews 


RACE IN AFRICA 


White Man: A Study of the Attitudes of 
Africans to Europeans in Ghana before 
Independence. By Gustav Jahoda. London 
& New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961. IX+144 pp. 21s., $3.40. 


The Goddam White Man. By David Lytton, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1961. 247 
pp. $3.50. 


Both titles are studies of the relations 
between Africans and whites: the first 
is a sample of Gold Coast (the study 
was made before the Gold Coast be- 
came Ghana) opinions about Euro- 
peans, and is issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Race Relations; the 
second, fictional treatment of the prob- 
lems of the Colored in Cape Town. 
Both books are by European whites. 


Dr. Jahoda’s report, based on the 
content analysis of the responses of 
adolescent boys and selected adult in- 
formants, is in some respects revelatory. 
For one thing, the Africans have a 
high respect for Europeans, and the 
proportion varies inversely with their 
education. Children, because of their 
inexperience, had a relatively. higher 
respect than adults. Paradoxically, 
greater contact with Europeans creates 
as much confusion as it does disillu- 


sionment. Where the African has had 
little contact with Europeans his ap- 
praisal is based on books and educa- 
tion and this leads to idealization and 
self-deprecation, “a halo effect which 
resulted in every European being cred- 
ited with the achievements and prestige 
of Western science and technology.” 

As for that widely “touted” African 
Personality, Dr. Jahoda says “that our 
ignorance in this sphere remains almost 
complete.” He continues: “What little 
positive knowledge is available sug- 
gests that there is really no such entity 
as the African personality, in the psy- 
chological sense.” 

White Man provides some new in- 
sights into the African-European rela- 
tions in Ghana. 

Mr. Lytton, who lived for twenty-one 
years in and around the Cape Penin- 
sula in South Africa, has written a 
brutal novel about the eternal humilia- 
tion of Negro life in the Union of 
South Africa. The first sentence of the 
novel sets the tone: “Jesus, can I hate 
the white man.” And the other sem 
tences offer a snippet-sample of what 
the author has to give: “From the pit 
of my stomach, right up to my throat, 
sometimes the hate fills me. Goddam 
the white man. That’s what they sing 
in the streets of Johannesburg. . 
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And the white woman. Worse, much 
worse than the men. The evil ones, the 
cruel white bitch. Goddam the white 
woman. She has nothing to do except 
be superior.” 

Johannes, the narrator, is the bastard 
offspring of a Dutch Reformed Church 
minister and a young Basuto woman, 
“one of the girls in the kitchen.” When 
she became pregnant, he threw her out 
of the house as a “bloody harlot” and 
she then went to live in a shack in the 
Cape Flats. When he was seven or 
eight, his mother was bitten by a 
snake and died. Then he drifts like 
a waif from slum family to slum family. 

There are other experiences of his 
youth in the slums, his visits to shebeens 
(drinking parties) and dagga-dens 
(dope-dens); his fights with young 
criminals and his first contacts with 
organized crime; his friendship with 
Lorraine (his boss’ daughter), “the 
only white friend I have ever had that 
was a friend”; and how he set himself 
up as a professional criminal and how 
he came to head a gang and how he 
became a wealthy man. 

Johannes’ narrative is the story of 
how he works out his destiny: 

“What I want to do most is to set 
an example. Here’s a fellow born in 
a pondokkie who has got free and who 
lives his own life as he wants to and 
gets good out of that life for himself, 
is happy ir it.” 

Mr. Lytton’s story conveys the point- 
less horror of South African racialism. 

Wt 


Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of the Amer- 
icas. By Beatrice Landeck, Instrumental 
Arrangements by Milton Kaye, English 
Version of Foreign Lyrics by Margaret 
Marks, Drawings by Alexander Dobkin. 
New York: David McKay, Inc., 1961. 
Vill+-184pp. $5.95. 


_ This is a book of lively, rhythmic, 
singable folk songs from Africa and 
the Americas. As the title suggests, they 
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are redolent of African rhythms, brilli- 
ance, and warmth. The some ninety-odd 
songs have been selected from the 
USA, Haiti, Cuba, Brazil, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and Mexico. 
There are also Calypso and Louisiana 
Creole songs. The songs are scored for 
voice, piano, guitar, drum, and various 
instruments; each group of songs has 
an explanatory introduction. 

Here are a few of the songs: Haiti, 
“Choucoune’ and “Gelique O!”; Cuba, 
“If You Hit Me” and “Chopping the 
Cane”; Brazil, “Bamba-lele” and “Shoo! 
Shoo! Barata!”; Calypso. “Day, Dah 
Light” and “Cordelia Brown”; Creole, 
“Michié Preval” and “Carolin’”; USA, 
“Long John” and Sugar Babe Blues.” 

Chose what you like from this re- 
warding book and you are sure to 
spend an evening of musical pleasure. 


The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860. 
By Lovis Filler. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. XVII-+-318pp. $5.00. (The 
New American Nation Series, edited by 
Henry Steele Commager & Richard B. 
Morris.) 


Louis Filler’s The Crusade Against 
Slavery, 1830-1860 provides a much- 
needed synthesis of the materials on 
the antislavery movement in the period 
before the Civil War. Consequently 
this book makes a number of major 
contributions, of which we point out 
several. 

In contrast to the recent fashion of 
discounting the importance of Garrison, 
Filler emphasizes his central role in 
the antislavery movement. 

Filler shows very clearly the nature 
of the interrelationship between aboli- 
tionism and other reform movements 
of the 1830's and 1840’s, such as tem- 
perance, women’s rights and the peace 
crusade. Especially magnificent is the 
clarity with which he describes the 
often subtle nature of this relationship. 
Thus, in spite of the indubitable inter- 
relationship among these movements, 





the actual situation was quite compli- 
cated, for numerous reformers were 
not interested in antislavery, and many 
others were not radical abolitionists of 
the Garrisonian persuasion, but were 
moderate antislavery men. 

Filler also avoids oversimplification 
in his discussion of the various types 
of antislavery thought. Fortunately he 
does not spare the reader in discussing 
what many might consider to be in- 
volved complexities, dry details and fine 
distinctions, nor does he omit a pre- 
sentation of the ambivalences and in- 
consistencies in the thought of anti- 
slavery leaders. 

The author gives a very careful ac- 
count of the development of antislavery 
from its modest beginning in the eigh- 
teenth century, through the radical im- 
mediatism of Garrison and his sup- 
porters, through the split in abolitionist 
ranks over the issues of women’s rights 
and political action in 1840, to the 
watering down of the program of the 
political abolitionists as they became 
free-soilers, settling merely for opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery (a 
platform far more congenial to the 
majority of northerners). At the same 
time Filler traces the moral revolution 
that occurred in northern feeling on the 
subject of slavery and its expansion, 
and he shows how these two move- 
ments drew together until they met on 
common ground in the Republican Par- 
ty. In this connection Filler pinpoints 
effectively the changing viewpoints of 
leading politicians as well as antislavery 
leaders. As the author makes abun- 
dantly clear, it was the combination of 
abolitionism as a moral issue with abo- 
litionism as a political issue that made 
the movement such an effective force. 

And yet, despite its moral associa- 
tions, antislavery became widely adopt- 
ed just because the political abolition- 
ists compromised by adopting a plat- 
form of preventing the extension of 
slavery, and because the majority of 
them did not believe in the equality of 
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races. Throughout the book, Filler js 
at considerable pains to point out the 
anti-Negro prejudices of many of the 
antislavery people. And though he has 
perhaps overstated his case here, it is 
an exceedingly significant point to 
make. Abolitionists varied widely in 
their racial attitudes, but a reading of 
Filler’s book leaves one with the def- 
inite impression that the majority of 
them were to a greater or lesser degree 
racially prejudiced. 

Unlike other historians of the anti- 
slavery movement, Filler has been 
aware of the Negro’s contribution to it, 
and has discussed Negro abolitionists 
and their work at various points. How- 
ever, from the point of view of one 
who is a specialist in Negro history, the 
result is rather disappointing. The 
author does not seem to have made 
significant use of the ante-bellum Ne- 
gro newspapers, and for some curious 
reason, although he has employed Bella 
Gross’ inferior work on the ante-bellum 
Negro Convention Movement, he has 
ignored the outstanding and extremely 
useful- dissertation and articles on the 
same subject by Howard E. Bell. Some- 
how the role of the Negro abolitionists 
is not as fully discussed or as fully 
integrated into the story as it ought to 
be. Nevertheless, it should be made 
clear that Filler has done more in this 
regard than other historians of the 
antislavery movement, almost all of 
whom have just about ignored the 
Negro abolitionists. 

All in all this book is an important 
contribution. Sure-footedly picking his 
way through an extraordinary mass of 
materials, and giving due consideration 
to the complexities involved, Filler has 
provided us with a highly competent 
synthesis that offers a great deal of 
insight into the history of the ant 
slavery movement. The reader with the 
patience to give this book a careful 
reading will find it highly rewarding. 

AuGUST MEIER 
Morgan State College 
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Buy This $1.00 Value in Quantity Lots. . . 


This Is What We Found 


by RALPH and CARL CREGER 


at 75¢ each for 10 or more copies 
60¢ each for 100 or more. Postpaid. 


Single copy $1.00 postpaid 


This ls What We Found, written by a white father 
and son in Little Rock, Arkansas, began as the 17-year- 
old son’s history assignment. But it wound up as both 
a study of the history of the American Negro and the 
reasons why a white father and son in Little Rock came 
to champion equal rights and opportunities for Negroes. 
Below is a coupon for your convenience. 


To: THE CRISIS 
16 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


ose order ( in the amount of $ 


copies of THIS IS WHAT WE FOUND. 


Enclosed is a 


Please send to: 


(Please make checks payable to THE CRISIS) 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP! SIGN UP HERE FOR THE 
1961 NATIONWIDE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
GOAL: 500,000 MEMBERS 
Fill out and send to your local Branch 
or National Office NAACP 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


I will help in the 1961 Membership Campaign by soliciting at 
least 10 Memberships. 


I am enclosing $ for the following memberships: 


(Address) (Amount) 


(List additional memberships and/or contributions on separate sheet) 


SR IR ON ooh 5 RoE oe als wa Weeten gu heceadssonsacanvosbsrnens 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Youth Membership (under 17) 
Youth Membership, 17-21 


Minimum Membership and The Crisis 
Blue Certificate Membership 

Gold Certificate Membership 
Contributing Members 


(Memberships of $3.50 and up include $1.50 for 
one year's subscription to The Crisis magazine.) 





_ ATTENTION: Branch Presidents 


Has your branch obtained its copy of 


ce |) $ RACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN LAW 


ships: This almost 500 page reference work contains an 


anal up-to-date description of the statutes and cases, North 
and South, which you need in order to understand 
our program. Your Branch should purchase a copy to 
be kept in the custody of the President, Secretary or 
other designated officer. This may be used by them, 
by other officials, and members for reference pur- 
poses. Below is a coupon for your convenience. 


To: THE CRISIS 
16 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 
peed eudes in the amount Of $....-cccc00 


copies of RACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN 
LAW at $7.00 a copy. 


Enclosed is a 
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Please send to: 


(Please make checks payable to THE CRISIS) 
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YOU 


fs ou oN 


AMBASSADOR 


TO BECOME ay 


FOR THE 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


If you have ever wished that you, person- 
ally, could do something practical to 
weight the scale for peace—here is your 
chance. Get the facts and spread the facts 
about the work of the United Nations 
Help build the public support it needs to 
do an effective job. @ The U.N. is the only 
positive alternative to war. \t has stepped 
in time and again to prevent a major war. 
It is the only existing practical means for 
settling quarrels between nations by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation. It can re 
solve the dilemma of nuclear holocaust or 
surrender to brute force. @ The U.N. is 
building a solid foundation for future peace 
and human progress, Continuing, long- 
range programs work to stamp out hur 

and disease, to spread education and tech 
nical know-how, to help poor nations lift 


Y 


themselves by their bootstraps. The U.N 
can do this more effectively than any one 
nation acting alone. @ We need the U.N, 
and the U.N. needs us. \t is the most potent 
forum ever devised for mobilizing world 
opinion. It is the one place where our 
country can work with other nations in the 
common cause of peace, with freedom and 
justice. @ A strong United Nations—and 
possibly survival itsclf—depends on the 
moral support of well-informed citizens. 
That's where vow can do a job. Become a 
goodwill ambassador for the United 
Nations—among your friends and neigh- 
bors, in your shop, office, club. To start, 
write for a free copy of “THE U.N. IN 
ACTION”~a clear, concise briefing for 
thoughtful Americans. Just send a post 
card to the address shown below 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


A non-partisan, non-profit educational organization whose Chairman is appointed by the President of the United States. 
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BUY HOLIDAY SEALS 


And help in the fight for 


CIVIL RIGHTS and 
INTEGRATION! 


YOU CAN HELP MAKE FREEDOM RING BY 
SUPPORTING THE NAACP THROUGH THE PURCHASE 
OF NAACP HOLIDAY SEALS 


Join the 1961 NAACP HOLIDAY SEAL CAM- 
PAIGN TO RAISE $150,000 for the general work 
of the Association through sale of NAACP Holi- 
day Seals. Buy them in blocks (there are 100 
seals to a sheet) of $2, $5, $10, $25 and up as 
well as in smaller quantities of 25¢, 50¢ and 
$1.00. 


WRITE BOBBIE BRANCHE, Director of Seal Cam- 
paign, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York, or get in touch with your local branch. 





For Nutritionally Run Down People Of All Ages | 


If you are working under pressure, strain and tension which increases your vitamin 
and you tire too easily and feel run down due to multiple vitamin deficiencies, try 


""MAGNI-VITE" 
HIGH POTENCY 


Therapeutic Vitamin-Mineral Formula 
Never before has there been a formula that offers such comprehensive help o 
vitamin deficiencies in a single tablet form. No longer is it necessary to take combine 


of many tablets formerly needed to obtain the same potencies supplied by our 
tional new formula — 10 vitamins, 10 minerals. 


SAVE 30% Sores See 
NOW ONLY $4.45 Bottle of 100 


BOTTLE OF 300 — $12.00 
BOTTLE OF 500 — $19.50 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: 
Vitamin A (Palmitate) 25,000 USP units Phosphorus (DiCalcium Phosphate) 


Vitamin D (Irrad. Ergosterol) 1000 USP units lron (Ferrous Sulfate) 
Vitamin B1 (Thiamine- Copper (Copper Sulfate) 


Mononitrate, USP) Cobalt (Cobalt Sulfate) 
Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin, USP) 5 mg. lodine (Potassium-lodide) 
Niacinamide, USP 100 mg. Magnesium (Magnesium-Sulfate) 
Vitamin Bé (Pyridoxine- Manganese (Manganese Sulfate) 
Hydrochloride, USP) 1 mg. Molybdenum (Sodium. Molybdate) 
Vitamin B12 5 meg. Potassium-(Potassium Sulfate) 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid, USP) 150 mg. Zine (Zine Sulfate) 
Calcium (DiCalcium Phosphate) 103.6 mg. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED 
We Pay Postage 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
MORGAN WHITE, INC. 
P.O. Box #283 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 0 100 


Gentlemen: 1 300 
Please send me a bottle of [] 500 “MAGNI-VITE” THERAPEUTIC FORMULA, 
1 understand if | am not completely satisfied my money will be refunded. 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS. 
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